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Fire oa ene ae 


Canada Air Lines, a having ape launched service between Montreal and Montego 
2 ee Jamaica, plans 


-3-hour-20-minutes basis....Air_ 


NEW ATTITUDE by Indonesia, ‘recently cool powers Pea Sap = ene to emerge by 
degrees during 1954, with present plans al hera relaxation of currency 
controls and lifting of export license or aye on goods cs to og taken out by 
visitors remaining less than three months. 


AZORES TOURIST Commission, headed one Jose ieee Jr., has opened offices at 
10 E. 49th St., NYC, as clearance house for mation to travel agents and public. — 


SWEDISH SHIP Gripsholm left Broneptaven for first time Feb. 1 under German flag 
following agreement between Swedish American Line and North German Lloyd, will have 
full German crew, serve German food on future transatlantic sailings. h 


aes Sea regulations for U.S. visitors to Vienna have been eased, permitting entry 
Soviet Zone via Semmering, in addition to Enns-Vienna route, upon application. 


55 Se is. N, expected to. enter ‘U.S.-Hawaiian service, has cancelled out, returned 
to jTesks Steamship ae runs from Seattle during summer. 


AUTO FERRY rates to Pcsceat from England have been cut by British Railways, 
permitting transport of cars with seven-foot wheelbase or less for $11.28 on such 
routes as Dover-Dunkerque, | establishing $18.33 fee for ahah cars on ordinary 
passenger steamers over all 12 lanes to mainland. 


AIR WARE: American Airlines has begun air coach service to Tucson and Phoenix.... 
Pan American starts direct hops between U.S. and Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland 
April 25....BOAC commenced tri-weekly service between Miami and Jamaica.... 
Scandinavian Airlines System and Farrell Lines concluded pact to issue exchange 
orders for tickets valid for transportation on either carrier....Tourist service 
to Central America was opened by Pan American, offering average savings of 17 


percent....A11 first-class fares on KLM flights will now board SleepAirs which 
‘limit 


t 24 such passengers: ‘per plane....TWA has begun tourist service linking Las 
gas, Chicago, east. coast... --BOAC, now testing transatlantic jet possibilities, 
‘Seeking permit okay for fl. s from Chicago to London via Montreal....Trans- 


antic hops with Super Connies May 14 to London, 
Glas Ww. ..sEastera Air Lines now has hourly flights from New York to Miami.... 
National Airlines has establish 4 New York-West Palm Beach service on non-stop, 
“ance' initialed direct New York-Mexico City leaps. 
+++ Japan Air Lines began ‘Tokyo-San Francisco service Feb. 2. 


RAIL MAIL: Uinta Pacific's main lines between Omaha and Pacific Coast will be 
completely Dieselized by June 1....Canadian National Railways has ordered 57 
first-class coaches, supplement ing earlier purchase of other cars due this summer. 


PURE TOUR: Celebrity Tours, NYC, has slated sight-seeing outings in Europe from 


‘April 19 to Sept. 24, groups guided by "hosts" such as "The Continental," radio 


‘personages John Nelson, Maggi McNellis, Bud Collyer, etc., on varied itineraries...- 
Percival Tours announced 27-day motor trips of 7 European lands for $397 complete, 
issues descriptive folder at Dept. TR, 237 Madison Ave., NYC. 


BULLETIN: Baltimore & Ohio RR institutes credit card for all its facilities. 
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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Giant trees, oldest living things in the world, 
dwarf admiring couple in California’s mag- 
nificent Redwood Empire which lies between 
San Francisco and Grants Pass, Oregon. 


Photograph: Philip Gendreau, N. Y. 
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Letter From 


The Publisher 


Visit a Vessel 


SSUMING it ‘were possible, I would 

like to appoint myself a committee 
of one to take each of our Travel 
Club Members on an hour’s tour of 
any of our great ocean liners. This 
plus a campaign by major ship own- 
ers to get more people to make 
personal visits to ships in port would 
result in 

1. More Club Members traveling 
by ship whether to Europe, Bermuda 
or the South Seas, and 

2. The need to double our current 
number of ocean liners! 

Travel statistics show this to be 
an era of relaxation—and really sea- 
soned travelers are agreed that no 
mode of travel is as restful or spirited, 
gregarious or detached, luxurious or 
simple, depending on a person’s liking 
and/or capacity. 

Whether ship’s visitors are seeing 
someone off or are just there by 
chance (or design!), they will be 
dazzled by the luxury, elegance and 
comfort of S.S. Ocean Liner—and 
that bedazzlement leads to inspiration 
which then leads to determination to 
make their next trip by boat! 

The traveling public should be 
made more aware of the fact that 
going by ship is like visiting a new 
town. Everything they have at home 
is there (and more) except in a 
vastly more thrilling and romantic 
atmosphere. 

Bea Lillie, the famous British com- 
edienne. summed up the real scope of 
an ocean liner in her question to the 
captain of the Queen Mary after hav- 
ing walked for miles around that 
magnificent ship: “When does this 
place get to England?” 

Come to think of it, that is a very 
logical question! 
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TRAVEL'S 


Amateur 
Photo Contest 
Winners for March 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should send 
only black and white prints. Although any size will be acceptable, 
prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale of 
picture, and pertinent information regarding camera and film used, 
with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, MUST be on the back 
of the photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of 
photographs, Travew cannot be responsible for their return or con- 
dition. The right to future publication of prize-winning pictures 
without additional payment is retained by TRavet. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, Traver, 45 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is enclosed. Pho- 
tographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be destroyed 
after 30 days. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current con- 
test will be held for the following month. 


Serenity 


Peaceful swans circle in Bronx Zoo, N.Y., became 
rst camera subjects for W. Carl Naylor, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
who used a Rolleiflex, Plux X film, shot at 1/100, f:16. 


Better Value 


Lone person looks at Diego Rivera mural at 


Cuernavaca, Mexico, was slyly noticed by Carol 
secon Safer, St. Paul, Minn., using a Rolliecord, Plus X 
film, at 1/50, :8. 


Beach Photographer 


Activity on Kamikura Beach in Japan was notable to Daniel 
Weep L. Burkett, Greenville, Miss., who used a 2!/2 x 3'/ Graphic, 
Super XX film at 1/100, f:11, plus K-2 filter, 


To demonstrate the quality and 
value of Around-the-World Shop- 
pers Club gifts, we want to send 
you this exquisite lamp with our 
compliments as an inducement to 
) join our club! It will be sent to 
—E your home direct by mail from 
Holland! (If you join now you 
can win two paid-in-full tickets 
for a real three-week flying trip around the 
world, plus up to $1,000 of spending money— 
or a beautiful new 1954 Studebaker Ranch 
Wagon, or any one of 475 other wonderful 
Prizes! See details below! ) 


Beautiful, Unusual Gifts From All Over 
The World For As Little As $2.00 Each! 


Wouldn’t you like to go shopping around 
the globe with a traveller who knows where 
the finest merchandise and biggest bargains 
are? Wouldn’t you like to visit distant lands, 
shop for exquisite gifts in exotic bazaars, go 
through Old World workshops? Best of all— 
wouldn’t you like to make your home a 
“show place” with the exciting things you’ve 
purchased—for about $2.00 each? 


A Thrilling Surprise Each Month 


To introduce you to the thrills and enjoy- 
ment of shopping abroad, let us send you this 


It’s easy! It’s fun! Simply finish the state- 
ment “I would like to take a trip around the 
world because. . .”” in 25 words or less! Yes— 
just a few straizht-from-the-heart words on 
why you like to travel may win for you any 
of 477 breathtaking prizes—topped by a 
three-week around-the-world trip for you 
and a companion of your choice! With a 
Pan Am. Clipper as your magic carpet you’]l 
be wafted from one exciting country to an- 
other—all around the world! You’ll be guided 
to all the famous sights, you’ll sleep at the 
best hotels, eat at the finest restaurants and 


This Exquisite Hand-Painted Delft’s Blue 
Twilight Lamp Direct by Mail from Holland rost-pa, oury.rree 


Dutch Twilight Lamp without charge. Then, 
as a member of the Around-the-World Shop- 
pers Club, each month you will receive a sur- 
prise package sent to you direct from the 
country of origin—and with it will come a 
colorful brochure telling all about your gift! 
When you actually see the articles, you'll 
wonder how the Club can offer such tre- 
mendous bargains. The secret, of course, is 
that foreign nations need U.S: dollars to 
support native industry, and offer the Club 
unheard of values in exchange. 


Join Today By Mailing the Coupon 
So-—come aboard our magic carpet and 
let’s set out on our shopping trip! You may 
join on the 3 months plan (3 consecutive 
shipments for $7.00), the 6 months plan 
(6 shipments for $12.00—you save $2.00) 
or the 12 months plan (12 shipments for 
$22.00—you save $6.00). When your gift 
packages begin arriving, covered with stamps 
from distant lands, you’ll be delighted you 
joined. However, if you become displeased in 
any way, simply resign membership and your 
unused payment will be refunded. Further- 
more, if you are not delighted with your first 
selection, keep it as well as the Twilight 
Lamp and receive a full refund! Mail the 
coupon now while these gift lamps from Hol- 

land are being offered FREE for joining! 


- AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB OFFERS YOU AN OPPORTUNITY TO WIN 
A TRIP AROUND THE WORLD by 


FOR 2 PEOPLE 


You’ve never seen a more lovely gift 
article than this exquisite Delft’s Blue 
Twilight Lamp from Holland! Lamp, with 
shade, stands over 8” high; shade meas- 
ures 6” across at widest point. Base and 
shade are hand-painted by the artists of 
Delft, Holland, famous as the home of 
Delftware for over 400 years! 


ON THE WORLD'S 
MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


25 POLAROID 
LAND CAMERAS! 
Develops its own 
pictures in one 
minutes Snap it! 
60 seconds later) 
you lift an in- 
credibly fine \ 

snapshot out of 
the back of the 
camera! 


) 


LAN 2 AMERICAN Clipper 


OR A 1954 STUDEBAKER RANCH WAGON (2nd Prize) 


STUDEBAKER CHAMPION DELUXE CONESTOGA STATION WAGON — the last word in 
: luxury, utility, smartness! Seats 6. 2-tone interior in washable vinyl. Rear seat 
Sz folds away to give huge 64 cu. ft. of cargo space. 


Or Any One of These 475 Magnificent Prizes 


25 VULCAIN 
“CRICKET” 
ALARM WATCHES! 
Unsurpassed for 
accuracy! Worn @j 
.? and recommend- 
ed by prominent ff 
men everywhere. | 
Equally fine 
VULCAIN lady's 
watch will be 
substituted if 

desired. 


plus 350 MEMBERSHIPS IN THE AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB. 
Winners will receive a 3, 6, or 12 month membership, equal to their subscription 


75 RCA VICTOR 
“STRATO-WORLD”’ 
RADIOS! 
The sensational 
new 7-band port= 
able radio. Lets 
j you ‘“‘tour_ the 


world’? — Lon- 
don, Paris, 
Tokyo, Buenos 


Aires — at the 
twist of a dial! 


ee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee eee 


-the- Check here if this is a 
SREY a bade eta eg oe request for a renewal or 


2 ur mem- 
71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. reinstatement of your 1 


bership so we can avoid 
Please enroll me as a member, duplicating countries, 

and send me my Twilight Lamp 

from Holland FREE for joining. 

Also send me my OFFICIAL CON- 


cafés—with all expenses paid! You’ll shop in the world’s 
most fabulous marketplaces, with “‘spending money”’— 
$100.00 if you hold a 3-month subscription, $500.00 
if a 6-month subscription, and $1,000.00 if you are a 
12-month subscriber—as part of your reward! And you 
pick your own travel date, up to one“year from the time 
prizes are awarded. Join the Around-the-World Shop- 
pers Club now and become eligible to compete in this 
thrilling contest! An Official Contest Entry Blank will 
be sent to you as soon as your subscription is received. 
Note: This offer is extended to all residents of the 
United States and Canada. All current members of the 
Club are eligible and will be sent official entry blanks. 


=> Contest Ends May 31, 1954 <a 


- AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 
Dept. 524 71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 


sie 


I enclose remittance BS 


TEST ENTRY BLANK on which 
I can submit my entry for your 
Around-the-World Prize Contest. 
Start regular monthly shipments 
of the Club's selection of foreign 
merchandise direct to me from 
countries of origin and continue 
through the following term of 
membership: 


O 3™Months....$ 7.00 


Cltyr sen Z ONG s netics et iowe emia bac Stateseis ees 


(NOTE: All shipments come postpaid and duty-free. However, | 
the U. S. Post Office charges a service fee of 15 for delivering 
foreign packages, which is collected by your postman and 
cannot be prepaid.) | 
I IN CANADA, three months, EAS monte eee r 

Seeio phen 2. twelve months, $26.00. Delivered to your hom: = 
de, SMaains 912-0 AGaNs' $2.00) out payment of additional duty or postage. Address: i 
C] 12 Months. ...$22.00 (Save $6.00) | 971 St. Timothy St., Montreal 24, Quebec. 
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SPEAK Up! 


By Max Sherover 


SAY IT IN 
DUTCH 


own 


14. 


ily 


16. 


17. 


. Good 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Pardon me, sir (madame). 
. What is the shortest way to...? 


. | want to goto... 
. What time does the train (bus) 


leave? 


. What time shall we arrive at...? 


. | would like to have... 
. How much does this cost? 
. It is more than I wish to spend. 


Can you show me_ something 
else? 


. | want two tickets for tonight’s 


show. 


. Waiter, will you please bring us 


some... 


. Bring us the check. 


night. Good morning. 


Good-bye. 


. Thank you very much. It was a 


pleasure to make your acquaint- 
ance. I hope we shall meet again. 


Will you please write down your 
phene number? 


One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten; eleven, 
twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, 
sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, nine- 
teen, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, 
sixty, seventy, eighty, ninety, 
one hundred, five hundred, one 
thousand. 


Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, Satur- 
Bayern 


January, February, March, April, 
May, June, July, August, Septem- 
ber, October, November, Decem- 
ber. 


09 “1.07 


14. 


IS 


16. 


Le 


TRANSLATION 


. Pardon, Mijnheer (Mevrouw). 
. Wat is de kortste weg naar... 


. Ik wil gaan naar... 
. Hoe laat vertrekt de trein (bus) ? 


. Hoe: laat. zullen wij ins. .°. 


aankomen ? 


. Ik wil graag .. . hebben. 
. Hoeveel kost dit? 
. Het is meer dan ik wil uitgeven. 


Kunt U mij iets anders laten 
zien? 


. Ik wil twee kaartjes hebben voor 


de voorstelling van vanavond. 


. Kelner, brengt U ons alstublieft 
. De rekening, alstublieft. 


. Goeden avond. Goeden morgen. 


Tot ziens. 


. Dank U zeer. Het was aangenaam, 


kennis met U te mogen maken. 
Hopelijk tot ziens. 


Wilt U Uw_ telephone-nummer 
alstublieft opschrijven? 


een, twee, drie, vier, vijf, zes, 
zeven, acht, negen, tien; elf, 
twaalf, dertien, veertien, vijftien, 
zestien, zeventien, achttien, neg- 
entien, twintig, dertig, veertig, 
vijftig, zestig, zeventig, tachtig, 
negentig, honderd, vijf honderd, 
duizend. 


Zondag, Maandag, Dinsdag, 
Woensdag, Donderdag, Vrijdag, 
Zaterdag. 


Januari, Februari, Maart, April, 
Mei, Juni, Juli, Augustus, Sep- 
tember, October, November, De- 
cember. : 


14. 


iy 


16. 


Lt: 


~-_WAHT 


. KEL-nur, 
. Duh RAY-kuh-ning, 
. Hoo-den 


. DAHNK ew ZAYR. 


PRONUNCIATION 


. Par-DAWN, muh-NAYR (muv- 


ROU) 
ISS duh KOWT-ste 
WEHK NAAR .... 


. Ik wil HAAN naar... 
. Hoo LAAT 


vur-TREKT duh 
TRAIN (BUSS) ? 


. Hoo LAAT ZUL-un wuh in... 


AAN-ko-mun ? 


. Ik WIL HRAAK ... HEB-un. 
. HOO-vayl KAWST dit? 
. Ut iz MAYR dahn ik wil OYT- 


hay-vun KUNT ew mai eetz 
AHN-durs LAA-tun ZEEN? 


. Ik wil TWAY KAAR-tjus HEB- 


un vohr dun VOHR-stel-ung vahn 
vahn-AA-vawnt. 
BRENGT 
ahss-tew-BLEEFT .. . 


ew ohns 


ahss-tew- 
BLEEFT. 

AA-vawnt. Hoo-den 
MAWER-hun. Tawt ZEENSS. 

Ut wahs 
AAN-huh-naam, KEN-nus met 
ew tuh mo-hun MAA-kun. HO- 
puh-luk tawt ZEENSS. 

WILT ew ew _ tay-luh-FOON- 
NUM-mur ahss-tew-BLEEFT OP- 
skrai-vun? 
AYN, TWAY, DREE, VEER, 
VAIF, ZESS, ZAY-vun, AHKT, 
NAY-hun, TEEN; EL-luf, TWAA- 
luf, DEHR-teen, VAYR-teen, 
VAIF-teen, ZESS-teen, ZAY-vun- 
teen, AHK-teen, NAY-hun-teen, 
TWIN-tuk, DEHR-tuk, VAYR- 
tuk, VAIF-tuk, ZESS-tuk, ZAY- 
vun-tuk, TAHK-tuk, NAY-hun- 
tuk, HAWN-durt, VAIF-HAWN- 
durt, DOY-zunt. 

ZAHN-dahk, MAAN-dahk, DINZ- 
dahk, WOONZ-dahk, DAWN- 
dur-dahk, VRAI-dahk, ZAA-tur- 
dahk. 

JAHN-ew-AA-ree, FA Y-brew-AA- 
ree, MAART, aa-PRIL, MAY, 
JEW-ni, JEW-li, ou-GUS-tus, sep- 
TEM-bur, ok-TOH-bur, no-VEM- 
bur, day-SEM-bur. 


to spending 


By NORMAN FORD 


Unfortunately, it’s not easy to shop 
around for real travel values—for 
-many of the best low cost vacations 
never are advertised. Yet the secret of 
guaranteeing a new, different and ex- 
citing vacation is to learn the hyn- 
dreds of things you can do and the 
Places you can visit on the money you 
want to spend. 


I’ve spent months doing nothing else 
‘than travel around to find the best va- 
-eation bargains in all North America. 


I have found low cost summer para- 
‘dises; have learned scores of ways_to 
save and can tell you about the vaca- 
tion-out-of-the-ordinary that is just 
what you’ve been looking for. 


‘If you are interested in visiting 
America’s outstanding cities for less 
than $10 a day ... in spending your 
vacation on a real, operating dude 
ranch for only a few dollars a day 
instead of $20 ... if you and your 
family need a vacation and have only 
$35 a week to spend... if you seek 
Parisian atmosphere without traveling 
all the way to Europe... I will show 
you that it is cheaper to vacation 
than to live at home. 


|| Visit Paris in America! Steeped in foreign atmos- 

‘| phere . .. not far from home .. . not expensive, 
the exact spot you'd ‘“‘go for’’ if you knew it existed: 
that’s the French island of St. Pierre, off the coast 

}j of Canada and just a few air hours from the heavily 

|| Populated sections of the U. S. A-charming summer 
resort, with authentic French atmosphere . . . a long 
sandy beach, and the stores feature smart French 
perfumes, handbags, gloves, wine, etc.—all direct from 

|| Paris and at prices as cheap as in the shops of the 

|| Parisian boulevards. At St. Pierre, a quiet, restful 
vacation with French cooking, memory-making atmos- 
“phere can be yours for only $35 a week. 


? M arch 1954 


Let NORMAN FORD 


show you how to have a 
different vacation and 

“save up to 50% of what 
you ve been accustomed 


Norman Ford's WHERE 
TO VACATION ON A 
SHOESTRING proves that 
—if you can afford a 
vacation at all—you can 
do more and see more 
than you ever thought 
Possible. 


Here is a sampling of 
different vacations ... 


Dude Ranch at $45 a week. Tucked away in the 
Alberta hills are the lowest cost real dude ranches 
in America. For $42-$50 a week you get all the 
riding you want, ranch wagon camp tips, square 
dancing, and mouth watering home cooking with 
3 inch steaks which you can cut with a fork. 


Luxury Hotels in Florida, Cuba, Bahamas from 
$2.50 a day. Summer brings down the rates in 
the leading hotels here. And it’s no warmer than 
New York, Boston, or Chicago. Thousands now 
spend their summer vacations in Florida, Cuba, 
and the Bahamas, yet spend no more than at an 
ordinary resort up north. 


A week's cruise into the Canadian North Woods 
for $55. From Canadian towns easily reached by 
car, steamers sail weekly along rivers and lakes 
into the roadless North woods of fur trappers and 
redcoated Mounties. Chances here to leave the ship 
and canoe far north into the deep Indian forests. 


Acapulco for only $17 round trip from U.S. 
border. Vacation in summer at Mexico's exotic 
tropical beach resort for only $37.50 a full week, 
all expenses included. 


Grand Canyon on $3 a day. Camp out as half a 
million American families do. Housekeeping tents 
also available at this and other national parks, 
Vacation at the famous parks for less than you'd 
Spend at home. 


Round the world for $498. Minimum fare ete 
London (reached for $175 from N. Y.). From 
U, S. round the world cruises on luxury type 
freighters from $250-$300 a month. 


Rail to New York or California via Florida and 
Canada. Only $12 more than the usual. cross- 
country rail ticket entitles you to visit not only the 
two coasts but also Jacksonville, Banff or Jasper 
Parks and Montreal. 


Your own private beach for only $15 a week at 
Grenada. The tropical island in the West Indies 
which natives say 1s as colorful as a rainbow. Sea 
bathing, sailing, fishing, golf, and tennis yours for 
only $3-$5 a day for two—total expenses, includ- 
ing meals and house. 


Will your next vacation really be 


“Something to Remember”? 


For a different, exciting low cost vaca- 
tion, get your ideas from these guides: 


“WHERE TO VACATION ON A _ SHOESTRING,“ 
by Norman Ford. In this big book you learn about low 
cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vacations on far- 
off islands, on boats drifting down lazy streams. About 
vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm trees, in 
government subsidized vacation resorts, in Indian country, 
along rugged coastlines, on ships and by rail. About dude 
ranches you can afford, what to see, do, and how to save 
at national parks and in the cities most Americans want 
to visit. About low cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat 
vacations in the North Woods, fantastically low cost 
mountain vacations, the unknown vacation wonderlands 
almost at your front door. 


Of course Norman Ford knows where to get real vacation 
bargains from Maine to California and in Canada, Mexico, 
ete. At no time does he ask you to spend a lot of money 
to enjoy yourself, no matter how really different and 
exciting is the vacation you choose through his experi- 
enced advice. Always, he tells you the many things you 
can do within your budget and how to get more for your 
money. If you travel by car, he shows how most auto 
parties can save $6 and $7 a day. 


You can’t help but learn something just meant for you. 
Yet ‘‘Where to Vacation on a Shoestring’ costs only $1. 


TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD, With this 
book you can stop saying that travel is too expensive. 
Passenger-carrying freighters do offer you a way to see 
the world for as little as you’d spend at a resort. And 
what accommodations you get—large rooms with beds (not 
bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food, plenty 
of relaxation as your ship speeds from port to port. 


Trips to Rio and Buenos Aires, to the West Indies, 
between California and New York, out to Hawaii—trips 
to almost everywhere—are within your means. 


There are round the world voyages and shorter trips too. 
Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the Mediter- 
ranean; two or three week vacations to the West Indies 
or down the Pacific Coast. 


This book names the lines, tells where they go, how 
much they charge, briefly describes accommodations. It 
includes practically every passenger carrying service start- 
ing from or going to New York, Canada, New Orleans, 
the Pacific Coast, England, France, Scandinavia, the 
Mediterranean. Africa, the Near East, the Indies, Aus- 
tralia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, ete. It’s yours for $1. 


“LANDS IN THE SUN.’ Where to spend a while— 
even retire—in Mexico, the West Indies, and other lands 
to the south, where the dollar buys so much more. Not 
sold but given free with each order for both books above. 


To get these books, fill in this coupon: 


aleaatioaticettiantantantientontentententantenten 


HARIAN Publications, 64 Third Ave., Greenlawn 
(Long Island), New York. 


I have enclosed $........0004. (cash, check 


or money order). Please send me the books 
checked below. 


( ) Where to Vacation on a Shoestring—$1.00 
( ) Travel Routes Around the World—$1.00 


| 

I 

I 

l 

| 

| 

| (_) Special offer: Send me Both Books Plus My Free 
| Copy of ‘“‘Lands in the Sun’’—$2.00 
l 

l 

| 

l 

l 

I 

| 


You will refund my money if I am not satis- 
fied. 
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GIVE 


to crippled children 
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meet their needs 


The National Society 
for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 


11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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San Francisco's magnificent Golden Gate Bridge, stretching to Marin County in background, is prime entry to regal Redwood Empire. 


REDWOOD EMPIRE 
WONDERLAND 


By Lee H. McLeod 


President, Redwood Empire Association 


T= REDWOOD EMPIRE is all things to all travelers 

owing to its diversity of beauty and variety of recrea- 
tion. It’s a prize package of attractions, tempered by a 
mild year-around climate, with all points easily accessible 
by a 200-million-dollar highway system and convenient 
public carrier service. * 

San Francisco, queen city of the Pacific, serves as the 
southern gateway to the Redwood Empire, linked by the 
spectacular Golden Gate Bridge. Oregon’s Grants Pass, 
‘noted for its fields of flowering gladioli and complex cave 
area, is the Empire’s northern portal. Between these two 
poles is a breathtaking world of dramatic contrasts: 
beaches and headlands, valleys and rivers, mountains and 
lakes, orchards and forests. These forests comprise 1,500,- 
000 acres of the redwood trees from which the Empire 
gets its name, a name known throughout the world. 
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With its great bay, hills, sweeping panoramas and 
picture-book setting, San Francisco is considered one of 
the world’s loveliest cities, a jewel of many facets. It is 
famous for its hotels, restaurants, theatres, night spots, 
shops; for its Chinatown, North Beach, International 
Settlement, Fisherman’s Wharf, Golden Gate Park, Cliff 
House at the beach; for its towering skyline formed by 
Nob Hill, Russian Hill, Telegraph Hill; for its quaint, 
clanging little cable cars that intrepidly scale its dizzy 
heights; for its vast waterfront that marks it as a major 
port for ships from all of the seven seas. 

Those two tremendous works of man, the Golden Gate 
Bridge and the San Francisco-Oakland Bridge, fetch a 
gasp from sightseers. The Golden Gate Bridge is the 
longest and tallest single-span suspension bridge in the 


world—a span 4,200 feet in length, slung on cables nearly 
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a yard thick, between two towers that reach 746 feet from 
water level. This engineering masterpiece of strength and 
grace was opened to Redwood,Empire traffic in 1937. Its 
cost: $35,000,000. Those were the days of the depression 
dollar, too. 

More than 97 percent of all the redwoods on earth, the 
Sequoia sempervirens—the tallest living things on this 
planet—flourish in the Redwood Empire. Numerous 
groves have been set aside as public parks, dedicated to 
conservation and man’s enjoyment. The lumber interests 
are also keenly aware of the value of preserving the 
redwoods and maintain tree-farming projects as an invest- 
ment in the future. | 

Among individualtrees: that have attracted world 
attention is the Chandelier Tree with an opening in its 
base large enough to drive an automobile through. An- 
other tree is 250 feet in height with a hollow in its base 
once used as a bunkhouse by railroad builders. The tallest 
tree in the world is Founders Tree, near Dyerville, which 
has attained the incredible altitude of 364 feet. 

The Redwood Empire offers unlimited resources for 
swimming, fishing, hunting and sightseeing, all manner | 
of recreation, in fact, easily reached by private motor, 
bus, rail and air. Magnetic resort areas include the Russian 
River, Clear Lake, Blue Lake, the Sonoma Valley, the 
realm’s many spas, the great redwood groves and the 
coves and bays along the shoreline. 

The Russian River section beckons with its sun-washed 
beaches, its cottages snuggling in the shade of great trees 
or clinging to high bluffs. Clear Lake, largest fresh-water 


A standard-sized automobile can drive through big Chandelier Tree. 
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Farthest north of all famous California Missions is one at Sonoma established in 1823 and still in good condition but now a museum. 
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Oregon's fish-filled Rogue River in Josephine County attracts anglers. 


lake entirely within California, is ideal for water sports. 
This body and the Blue Lakes to the north are rimmed 
with fine resorts. The area abounds in fish and game. 

Mineral springs areas in Napa, Lake, Sonoma and 
Mendocino Counties constitute a reassuring rest for 
health-seekers, promising relief from neuritis, arthritis 

and kindred ills. Robert Louis Stevenson spent a happy 

-summer on Napa County’s Mount St. Helena, convalescing 
and we Silverado paier’. This county appeals to 
of vineyards and orchards. 

In Sonoma County, Luther Burbank lived and worked 

to make the world more beautiful and_ productive. He is 
buried under a great cedar of Lebanon in the garden of 
his Santa Rosa home, which is occupied by his widow. 
The garden, with its evergreen monument and patterned 
beds of flowers, is worth a special pilgrimage. 

In the Empire’s 6,000 miles of streams, along with its 
myriad lakes, lagoons and saltwater bays, teem many of 
the world’s greatest game fish—trout, bass, perch, catfish, 
crappie and deep-sea fish. Salmon and-steelhead trout 
migrate to the ocean in the summer, return to the streams 
in the fall and winter where they search out the sand bars 
at river headwaters to spawn. It is said on the Mendocino 

coast that “when the tide’s out the table’s set.” This is no 
idle boast, for here is a paradise for steelhead and salmon 
fishing, for taking the tasty abalone from the rocks at low 
“water and catching the succulent hardshell crab. 
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The Empire is also a tapestry of flowers and plant life 
with a magic, chameleon quality, for the pattern changes 
with the seasons. From March through July, its rich fruit 
orchards burgeon into a vast, aromatic, many-hued 
bouquet. The hundreds of varieties of wildflowers and 
flowering shrubs convert the realm into one of earth’s 
biggest, most beautiful gardens. Contributing their special 
appeal to the varied pageant are wild lilac, orchids, 
poppies, buttercups, lupin, lilies, broom, mustard, trillium, 
dogwood, redbud azaleas, rhododendrons—and more. In 
autumn, the country flames with color: the vineyards 
become a medley of purple, crimson and gold, the maples 
are warm yellow, the dogwood firey red. And it’s a country 
that’s green in winter when most regions are entombed in 
snow. : 

The Redwood Empire has been under many flags. Sir 
Francis Drake claimed California for Queen Elizabeth I 
in 1579 when he stepped ashore from the Golden Hinde 
at a place now called Drake’s Bay, a bit north of the 
Golden Gate. 

The Spanish left a more permanent imprint on the 
region, particularly in terms of their beautiful adobe 
missions—one at San Francisco (1776), another at San 
Rafael (1817), still another at Sonoma (1823). Sonoma’s 
Mission San Francisco de Solano is the northernmost 
mission established by the Spanish. Other Sonoma land- 
marks include the home of General Vallejo, the Bear Flag 
Monument, the Blue Wing Inn, the old Mexican Barracks. 

The Russians had a foothold on the California coast at 
Fort Ross from 1812 to 1841. Their old chapel, stockade 
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Widespread fields of gladioli are fine feature of Grants Pass district. 
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and commandant’s quarters still stand. Captain U. S. 
Grant served in the late 50s at Fort Humboldt, further up 
the coast, despaired of advancement, resigned ‘his com- 
mission—and a few years later commanded the Union 
forces in the Civil War. 

Fabulous Jack London contributed his part to the 
country’s lore when he lived out his latter days and wrote 
many of his novels in the Valley of the Moon, east of 
Santa Rosa. His massive “Wolf House”—an imposing 
stone ruin near Glen Ellen—has become a shrine for his 
admirers. 

In all seasons all manner of transportation to all points 
is at the command of travelers in the Redwood Empire. 
The area is served by Pacific Greyhound, Humboldt 
Motor Stages and other bus lines. Certain recreational 
points can be reached by Northwestern Pacific Railroad 
and California. Available in San Francisco itself are city- 
operated busses, the familiar Yellow Cab taxis, car rentals 
from Armstrong’s U-Drive and Barret’s U-Drive, Gray 
Line sightseeing tours and Harbor Tours, Inc. 

For the traveler in a hurry, the Redwood Empire Tour 
is available. The tour is routed by night train between 
San Francisco and Eureka; Pacific Greyhound day bus 
between Eureka and Grants Pass (via Crescent City) ; 


Southern Pacific Railroad night train between Grants Pass 
and Portland. And it operates in both directions. South- 
west Airways maintains scheduled service between San 
Francisco and Northbay points. 

Grants Pass, the Empire’s northern gateway, is reached 
by rail, bus and automobile; air transportation is by way 
of Medford. Napa, the southwestern gateway, is reached 
by bus or automobile on a modern highway. 

The area is a magnificent stage crowded throughout 
the year with pageants, regattas, rodeos, fairs, fiestas, 
sports features, flower shows, outdoor plays. Its built-in 
props offer a more particular brand of magic, often 
dwarfing the events. San Francisco’s tiny cable cars sound 
a perky note from the~past-as they jangle up steep slopes, 
selling a million-dollar panorama for a ten-cent fare. The 
city’s outdoor flower stands splash downtown. street 
corners with an eternal spring all year. And the Golden 
Gate Bridge evokes a gasp at its magnificence. 

But even these fundamental props seem transient against 
a background of redwood trees, some growing when 
Christ was born. The trees are the true lords of the realm 
and endow the stage with a timeless charm. They play 
their regal role now as in the morning of the world, a 
compelling lure to a wide and awesome wonderland. @ 


Play spot for hundreds of thousands of Californians and visitors to famous Redwood Empire is extensive Russian River resort region. 
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HERE Is AN old saw still loose in 
Tyes Virginia to the effect that 
the Mountain State is the largest in 
the 48—providing its many hills and 

{ soaring mountains are rolled flat. 

_ With an average altitude of over 1,500 
feet, West Virginia has easy claim to 
the title of the Mountain State and 
the highest average altitude east of 
the Rockies. And visitors, who flock 
to the area’s vacation spots from the 
flatlands of the surrounding states, 

apparently have no desire to see the 

cool, scenic peaks flattened out for. 
any reason. 

The Mountain State, with sections 
of its borders extending beyond Pitts- 
burgh on the north and Richmond in 
the South, abounds in tourist attrac- 
tions—both scenic and historic. With 
over 1,700,000 acres devoted to re- 
creation in ten State Forests, sixteen 

State Parks and two National Parks; 

and with hundreds of areas rich“ in 
Civil and pre-Revolutionary war his- 
tory, West Virginia offers a variety of 

_ vacation values. 

If the traveler interested in history 


_ the last battle of the Revolutionary 
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, stops in Wheeling, he will find that . 


By John Nall 


On road near summit of Spruce Knob, highest point in West Virginia, travelers look across panoramic miles of Alleghany Highlands. 


Couple clowns in Greenbrier State Forest. 


Heckoning Mountain 5tate 


War was fought at Fort Henry in 
1782 when war-painted Indians and 
red-coated British were unsuccessful 
in their attack. And many miles down 
stream, where the Ohio joins the 
Kanawha River, the first battle of the 
Revolution ended at Point Pleasant in 
the defeat of Chief Cornstalk. Another 
historic first took place several miles 
across the State at Philippi. Here, 
near a two-lane covered bridge which 
still stands, the first land battle of the 
Civil War was fought. 

Nevertheless, the Allegheny Moun- 
tains remain the prime target for 
tourists. Here cool forests, sheer- 
walled canyons and mist-shrouded 
peaks provide backdrops for both 
man-made lakes and ice cold, frothy 
mountain streams. 

An excellent spot from which to 
start a tour of this wondrous Monon- 
gahela National Forest—Blackwater 
Falls region is the town of Grafton 
on U.S. 50 and 250. The town, which 
claims the first observance of Mother’s 
Day in America in 1865, is now a 
busy rail hub for the coal fields in 
that area. 

Tygart Lake State Park, containing 
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Blackwater Falls, near Davis, spills 63 feet. 


a 3,600-acre lake formed by a dam 
over a third of a mile long and 209 
feet high, is just three miles out of 
Grafton on U. S. 250. This fine new 
State Park is one of the best fishing 
spots in the region with ample facili- 
ties for camping, picnicking, boating. 

Elkins,’ gateway to the Mononga- 
hela National Forest, is also the home 
of the colorful annual Mountain State 
Forest Festival. Held during the first 
part of October, when’ the fall color 
season is at its height, the festival 
features unique events such as wood- 
chopping contest and a Tilting-at-the- 
Ring Tournament. The latter event 
has been passed down from the feudal 
days of jousting, and features highly 
skilled riders. 

Seven miles out of Elkins is a 
stretch of spectacular mountain scen- 
ery. Stuart Memorial Drive, begin- 
ning and ending on U. S. 33, is at the 
edge of the National Forest—an excit- 
ing run along the top of a 4,000-foot 
ridge. Near the drive is Bickle Knob 
from whose heights there unfolds a 
thrilling mountain vista that extends 
over 30 miles on clear days. 

From Elkins to the Mouth of 
Seneca, a distance of less than 35 
miles, U. S. 33 passes over five major 
mountains and at the foot of the last 
mountain there is one of the top at- 
tractions in the State—Seneca Rocks. 
The shining shafts of quartzite soar 
over 1,000 feet into the blue. In this 
same area are Seneca Caverns, open 
until December 1, and Spruce Knob, 
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which at 4,860 feet tops all other 
peaks in the State. 

The vicinity of Petersburg is rich 
in early history and scenic views. An 
attraction abounding in both is Lost 
River State Park, named for the wa- 
ters that disappear under a mountain 
near Wardensville and appear on the 
other side as Cacapon River. The Park 
boasts an excellent swimming pool, 
rustic log cabins with all modern ac- 
commodations, and many other rec- 
reational facilities. Smoke Hole Cav- 
erns, near Petersburg, will also in- 
terest the traveler and spelunker. _ 

North from Moorefield, U. S. 220 
swings through a rich farming valley 
that is ringed on either side by rang- 
ing mountain tops which provide 
ideal growing conditions for some of 
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Visitors linger at lookout point along Stuart Memorial Drive near Elkins. - 


Cacapon State Park near Berkeley Springs almost spans state at Lake spot. 


the best apple orchards in the state. 
Twenty miles west of the junction of 
220 with U. S. 50 there is the biggest 
“saddle” in the world. A gigantic 
saddle-shaped dip in a huge moun- 
tain, it is a favorite subject of camera 
fans. Not many miles from the saddle 
there is also another top year-around 
attraction for camera fans. Blackwa- 
ter Falls, in Blackwater Falls State 
Park, starts with a 63-foot plunge in 
one drop and finally tumbles to the 
bottom of a spectacular gorge that is 
over 1,000 feet deep. f 

The Bluestone-Greenbrier area has 
one of its most appealing scenic views 
a few miles from Beckley. At Grand- 
view State Park there is an overlook 
that provides a perfect view of Horse- 
shoe Bend in New River. Seven miles 
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_of the bend is in easy view, and the 


river with the toy-like coal trains 
running along the shore is 1,200 feet 
below. 

Fishermen on the go will be inter- 
ested in a side trip to Bluestone Reser- 
voir. Here there are complete facili- 
ties for fishing and boating through- 
out miles of winding, scenic canyon. 

Organ Cave, about four miles south 
of Ronceverte, has miles of passages 
and caverns with white stalactite for- 
mations that not only resemble pipe 
organs but actually give forth varied 
musical tones when struck. And in the 


_very back of the cave, vats are still 


standing that were used by Lee’s 


soldiers to prepare crude powder for 


| their Civil War battles. 


Beautiful Greenbrier River—a fish- 


- 
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Covered bridge at Philippi spans Tygart's Valley River, was built in 1852. 


erman’s delight—winds through this 
rolling limestone and bluegrass coun- 
try. And bass, channel cat and trout 
offer a challenge to the best anglers. 

For those who prefer exploring to 
fly-casting, Lewisburg and White Sul- 
phur Springs are welcome stops. The 
former is the third oldest town in 
West Virginia, being founded in 1782. 
Its many points of interest include the 
Old Stone Church, a museum-library 
and Daywood Art Gallery. White Sul- 
phur Springs, which has been a fore- 
most resort for nearly 200 years be- 
cause of its mineral waters, features 
the world-famous Greenbrier Hotel 
and is a very charming town. 

Blue Bend Recreation Area is a 
place to spend some time. Located 
just north of White Sulphur Springs, 


Spectacular view of New River Canyon is given at Hawks Nest State Park. 


Watoga State Park has 10,000 acres for fun. 


this is a developed play area in the 
big timber country that provides 
spring-fed swimming areas, picnick- 
ing, hiking and fishing. Just beyond 
Blue Bend, historic Droop Mountain 
Battlefield State Park provides an in- 
terested stop—and features a soaring 
lookout tower that provides a sweep- 
ing view of the Greenbrier and Little 
Levels Valley. 

Just north of Hillsboro, the birth- 
place of Pearl Buck, there is a turn- 
off to Watoga State Park—the Moun- 
tain State’s largest. Here, in 10,000 
acres of wooded mountains, can be 
found nature at its best. And the State 
has made it easily accessible with a 
complete system of roads and trails. 
In addition to its completely furn- 
ished cabins, Watoga also has a clear, 
spring-fed trout lake, a fine new pool 
and bathhouse—and a pine-panelled 
dining room that features steak and 
country ham. 

There is another fine trout lake just 
twenty miles north of Watoga. And 
Seneca State Forest, with its 11,000 
acres, is populated with many deer. 

The Eastern Panhandle region, one 
of the great apple and peach orchard 
centers of the nation, is rich with 
places of historic interest that date 
from pre-Revolutionary days. In 
Berkeley Springs, where springs gush 
out millions of gallons of mineral wa- 
ter every day, you can still see the 
natural stone “bath tub” that local 
legend says George Washington used 


‘in Colonial Days. Now well-kept baths 
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provide relaxation for the tired trav- 
eler. 

In the center of the eastern pan- 
handle, in beautiful rolling country, 
Martinsburg is the capital of an apple 
kingdom. In the springtime the hills 
are spread with shades of pink and 
white—and the perfume of apple blos- 
soms is everywhere. 

East of Martinsburg is one of the 
oldest towns in the State. Shepherds- 
town, founded in 1762, is a compact 
community that has expanded little. 
Ten miles south of Shepherdstown is 
Harpers Ferry, made famous by John 
Brown when the abolitionist made his 
notorious raid in 1859. Also noted as 
the scene of one of General Stone- 

‘wall Jackson’s greatest victories, this 
was the spot where the famous gen- 
eral forced the surrender of 13,000 
Unior troops. There is a view from 
Jefferson Rock of the joining of the 
Potomac and Shenandoah Rivers 

-which led Jefferson to write: “The 
view from this rock is worth a trip 
across the Atlantic.” 

Charles Town alone is worth a trip 
to the Eastern Panhandle. Site of the 
beautiful old Washington family 
homes, the most magnificent of which 
is Claymont Court, the town was 
named for the brother of the first 
president. In addition to history and 
mansions, the Charles Town Race 
Track is also a feature “attraction. 

In the Northern panhandle, cham- 
pion beef cattle are grown on fine 
farms that spread beyond the indus- 
trial towns of Weirton and Wheeling. 
Nationally known as important steel 


OUTSTANDING 
POINTS OF INTEREST IN MOUNTAIN STATE 


Prospect Peak: Four miles west of Berkeley Springs on W. Va. Route #9 overlooking 
the historic Potomac River. Three states can be seen from this point. © 

Spruce Knob: Highest point in West Virginia. Elevation 4860 ft. Can be seen from 
U. S. Route #33 on North Mountain, 10 miles from Franklin. The beautiful Germany 
Valley can also be viewed from this location. 

Seneca Rocks: At the junction of U. S. #33 and W. Va. #28 at the Mouth of Seneca, 
this rock rises approximately 900 feet above the river bed. 

South Branch Valley: An unexcelled panorama of W. Va. mountains can be seen 
from the top of the mountain on the dirt road between Moorefield and Lost River 
State Park. 

Cranberry Glades: On State Route #39 near Mill Point. A misplaced tract of Arctic 
Tundra with spagnum moss, orchids and other rare plants, on top of a mountain 
3375 feet high. 

Edray Trout Hatchery: On U. S. #250 and W. Va. Secondary #17 north of 
Marlinton. 

Ridge Bass and Trout Hatchery: On U. S. #522, 12 miles south of Berkeley Springs. 
Palestine Bass Hatchery: On W. Va. #14 at Elizabeth. 

Petersburg Trout Hatchery: On W. Va. Secondary #220 three miles west of 


Petersburg. 


All of the above hatcheries are owned and operated by the Conservation Com- 


mission. 


White Sulphur Fish Hatchery: On U. S. #60 at White Sulphur Springs. 
Leetown Fish Hatchery: On W. Va. #48 at Kerneysville. 
The two above hatcheries are owned by the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 


producing centers, these towns are al- 
most as well known for their highly 
developed recreational sites and pro- 
grams. Oglebay and Wheeling Parks, 
in Wheeling, are among the finest 
municipal parks in the nation. And 
the new Weirton Center is outstand- 
ing in its field. 

Down the Ohio at Parkersburg, on 
U. S. 50, the growing city holds his- 
toric interest with its Blennerhassett 
Island. Just south of Wheeling, one 
of the largest prehistoric burial 
mounds in America is located at 
Moundsville. Over 900 feet in circum- 
ference, the mound is 70 feet high. 


Seneca Rocks are 1,000-foot shafts of shining quartzite near Riverton. 
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Other interesting cities in the north- 
ern part of the State are Morgantown, 
the home of the University of West 
Virginia, and Clarksburg, birthplace 
of General Thomas (Stonewall) Jack- 


son. 


Huntington and Charleston are the 
two largest cities in the Mountain 
State. With a population of nearly 
90,000, the former is a busy_ river 
terminal and enjoys a position not 
only as a natural gas and oil pro- 
ducing center, but is also known as 
the cultural center of the tri-state 
area. A fine new art center and rolling 
hills sprinkled with beautiful homes 
are just a few factors that help Hunt- 
ington hold claim to its title. 

In Charleston the State Capitol is 
an eye-opening structure on the beau- 
tiful Kanawha River. Its golden dome 
soars to a majestic 300-feet, Also of 
interest in Charleston are the sweep- 
ing chemical plants—and the Ka- 
nawha Airport which is 350 feet 
above the floor of the Kanawha Val- 


ley. 


In addition to the places mentioned 


in this brief curving tour of the 
Mountain State, the exploring traveler 


will find many delightfully scenic, 


spots, historic towns, and curving 
roads that open up new vistas with 
every turn. After one visit to West 
Virginia, the friendly people and the 


variety of attractions will bring the. 


visitor back for repeated trips. @ — 
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Tremendous aqueduct still supplies major portion of water for Queretaro, dwarfs 34-foot light poles and full wagonload of peons. 


A Pee MILLIONS of American tourists, Mexico means only 
the hustle and bustle of cosmopolitan Mexico City, 
the plush resort hotels of Acapulco, the ornate church 
towers and silver work of Taxco, or the verdant gardens 
and mansions of Cuernavaca. 

But to millions of Mexican citizens and to increasing 
numbers of tourists, the real Mexico is personified by the 
stately cities of the central Mexican highlands: Guana- 
juato, Celaya, San Miguel de Allende, Dolores Hidalgo 
and Queretaro. 

Easily reached by either of two first-class highway 
routes, these gems of Hispanic and Revolutionary Mexico 
are being “discovered” each year By. more and more 
American travelers. 

One route leaves the Pan-American Highway at An- 
tiguo. Morelos (between El Mante and Cuidad Valles) 
and gives the tourist an opportunity to see a little of San 
Luis Potosi, Leon and other interesting spots along the 
Colonial Route before reaching Guanajuato. The other 
allows the traveler to see: Mexico City and environs be- 
fore driving via Toluca and San Juan del Rio to Quere- 


taro. 
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Turning right off the Pan-Am route at Antiguo Mo- 
relos and stopping briefly at San Luis Potosi and Leon, 
you arrive in Guanajuato, perhaps the most breath- 
takingly scenic of all the cities of the Bajio. Capital city 
of the state of the same name, Guanajuato sits in a deep 
rift in the towering, rugged Guanajuato Mountains, a 
rocky range which rises abruptly from the rolling floor 
of the 6,000-foot central plain. 

Guanajuato’s streets are narrow and steep, and many 
terminate as stairways because of the sheer, rough cliff 
sides which form the narrow, twisted canyon in which 
the city sits. Hundreds of houses teeter precariously on 
the cliffs, some as high as 500 to 750 feet above the 
center of the city. The panorama from these heights— 
the canyon, the city proper and the nearby mountains 
dotted with abandoned silver mine shafts, churches, huts 
and ore dumps—is tremendous and not easily forgotten. 
The city is more like a glistening Moorish citadel than 
a typical Mexican town. 

Among the most interesting sights for the tourist is 
Valenciana, the gorgeous church overlooking Guanajuato, 
and said by world travelers to be one of the most perfect 
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and beautiful in the world. Nearby are the ruins of the 
fabulous Valenciana mine from whose tunnels was re- 
moved most of the silver for the Spanish coffers. 

There is, of course, the internationally famous ceme- 
tery, where those with strong stomachs may see hundreds 
of disinterred bodies of long-dead Guanajuatans, pre- 
served in perfect detail by the peculiar quality of the 
high, dry mountain air. 


<8 si Sg RRR 
Long road in resident area runs steeply down into center of Guanajuato. 
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There are several good hotels in the city, with the | 
Orozco and the Luna being the very best. Both of these 
clean and attractive places charge from $6.00 to $7.00 
a day for double room and meals for two persons, and | 
the food is tops in either. 

Turning back into the Colonial Highway, the next — 
logical stop for the first-time tourist is Celaya, a two-— 
hour leisurely drive from Guanajuato. The center of the 
candy and sweets manufacturing industry of Mexico, 
Celaya is a pleasant, languid city of 40,000. Principal | 
attractions here are the candy factories, most of which j 
turn out tremendous quantities of Cajeta de Celaya, a 
gummy, caramel-like candy, eaten by everyone through- | 
out the country. Some of the factories. are large and | 
modern, while others are nothing more than a room set t 
aside in one of the small houses, where an entire family i 
sits busily sifting, stirring and sampling the delicacies. — 

Eduardo Tresguerras, often spoken of as the father of 
modern Mexican art, was a Celayan, and loved the city : 
so much that he gave half his life to decorating its 
churches, public buildings and other edifices with strik- — 
ing examples of his work. The church of Nuestra Senora © 
del Carmen was designed by Tresguerras, built under his 
watchful eye, and decorated entirely by him with many _ 
of the most impressive religious pieces to be found in — 
this part of Mexico. This church is, of course, one of the — 
show-places of Celaya. 

Celaya is probably one of the few remaining cities 
ir the Western Hemisphere where the principal means 
of intra-city transportation is the horse or mule-drawn 
trolley. Several of these quaint conveyances still move 
slowly about the tree-shaded square, out to the attractive 
residential sections and back again. The trips often take 
two or three hours, but who in Celaya feels the need to — 
hurry? 

A sharp left turn off the Colonial Highway at Celaya 
takes the tourist over 30 easy miles to San Miguel de 
Allende, one of the oldest of all the Colonial Mexican _ 
cities and, by all odds, the most perfectly preserved and / 
beautiful. The last few years have seen more Americans — 
attracted to San Miguel than to the other four cities 
described here combined. Artists, writers, photographers 
and just plain sight-seers come here every year by the 
hundreds. Most stay longer than they planned, and many 
have stayed, years, bought or built homes, and settled 
down to living a very special variety of the good life. 

An excellent art school, the Instituto Allende, yearly 
attracts top artists to San Miguel from all over the world. 
Built on a gentle rise overlooking the city, the Instituto 
encompasses the entire former estate of the fabulously 
wealthy Counts of Canal and has, everyone agrees, the 
most beautiful setting for an art school in all of the 
Americas. 

San Miguel rests on the steep, sloping Cerro de Monte- — 
zuma, and commands an unobstructed view 60 miles 
over the beautiful Laja River valley to the mountains 
surrounding Guanajuato. 
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__ The parochial church of San Miguel, an awe-inspiring 
mass of pink stone which thrusts up a series of towers 
as high as a ten-story building, is a landmark which may 
be seen for miles in any direction. It was designed by 
an illiterate Indian architect, who used for inspiration 
a postcard picture of the cathedral in Cologne. The 
Parroquia is referred to as “the fairy castle” by the 
dozens of American children who now call San Miguel 
home. 
_ San Miguel has two of the most picturesque and com- 
fortable smaller hotels in the Republic and a super- 
swank resort-type hotel now being completed in con- 
_junction with the Instituto Allende. The rates at the first 
two—the Posada de San Fransisco and the Colonial— 
are from $8.00 to $10.00 a day for double room and 
meals for two persons, and rates of the Hotel Instituto 
Allende are expected to be comparable. 
You may buy all the latest American books and maga- 
' zines and newspapers as well as a hamburger or hot dog 
at the charming Casa de los Libros—the House of Books 
—and its wonderful little restaurant just off the square 
in San Miguel. Here, in an atmosphere of orange, lime 
and avocado trees and fragrant, night-blooming jasmine, 
the hungry tourist may buy a delicious dinner. includ- 
ing filet mignon, drinks and dessert for about 75 cents— 
American currency. 

The principal handcrafts sold by the natives in the 
San Miguel market are plain but serviceable pottery, 
ornate leather goods and beautiful handwoven Mexican 

"blankets. The serapes of San Miguel have been famous 
for centuries for their artistry and workmanship, and 
many of the 300 to 400-year-old designs are still used. 

A 40-minute drive over an excellent new highway 
from San Miguel takes you to Dolores Hidalgo, a quiet, 
dusty little Mexican town known as the seat of Mexican 
independence. Here. Father Miguel Hidalgo aroused the 
oppressed peons to fighting pitch and, during the night 
and morning of September-15 and 16, 1810, captured the 
local Spanish garrison, and began his historic march 

south toward Mexico City. 

Main tourist attractions in Dolores Hidalgo are the 
_ several pottery factories. where the natives turn out hun- 

dreds of varieties of plain, every-day pottery utensils 

which are marketed and used by people all over Mexico, 
and the home of Hidalgo. This lovely, typical Mexican 

home has been restored and converted into a national 

shrine and museum by the federal government. Every 
year, on September 16, Mexican Independence Day, thou- 
sands of people make a pilgrimage here to lay wreaths at 
the foot of Hidalgo’s statue. 

Returning via San Miguel, on. way to your last stop 
on this central Mexican tour, you would do well to turn 
_ off two miles on a paved road and spend an hour or so 
at Atotonilco, the very essence of all tiny, picturesque 

Mexican villages. Here is a huge but beautiful and grace- 
ful church, the Santuario de Jesus Nazareno, an edifice 
which was virtually forgotten and abandoned until a few 
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years ago. A priest raised sufficient funds to attend to 
most of the restoration of this gorgeous shrine. Within 
the walls of Santuario you will find some of the most 
amazing murals to be found in any church in Mexico, 
The paintings, religious figures and murals here were 
done almost exclusively by local peasants, and startling 
use of imagination, color and individual interpretation 
makes this an hour very well spent. 


ews: behind pottery market of Dolores Hidalgo are each factories. 
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Kids often ride free on ‘urban railroad’ of Celaya's transit system. 
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Going back to San Miguel, a left turn takes you to 
Queretaro—40 miles on an excellent road—an important 
city historically, architecturally and culturally. Less 
languid than Celaya and not as quaint as Guanajuato or 
San Miguel, Queretaro is, nevertheless, a charming and 
attractive city. The streets surrounding the plaza are 
filled with cars, buses, bicycles and vendors, much like 
any of Mexico’s industrial or business centers. But the 
lovely central plaza itself somehow seems to hold itself 
aloof from the bustle of business, and offers the tourist 
a shady, quiet haven from traveling, touring and sight- 
seeing. 

Queretaro is most often remembered for the pitched 
battles in its streets during.the Revolution, and for the 
fact that the Emperor Maximilian was imprisoned and 
later executed here, when the death of someone in a high 
position was demanded by the victorious Revolutionaries. 
Later the people realized the comparative innocence of 
Maximilian, and have come to look on him as* being 
something of a hero himself. 

Queretaro is the Mexican center of the semi-precious 
stone industry. The mountainsides near the city are 
spotted with entrances to dozens. upon dozens of mines, 
most of which produce raw opals but some of which turn 
out smaller quantities of amethysts, agates, jade and other 
stones. These stones, polished and mounted, are offered 
for sale all over Queretaro. 

One of the “things to see” in Queretaro is its aqueduct, 
a monumental structure six miles long with some arches 
over 75 feet high and supported by gigantic piers rang- 
ing from ten to fourteen feet in thickness. Begun in 1726 
and completed several years later, the Queretaro aqueduct 
still furnishes this city of 50,000 with more than half its 
potable water. 

There are two good places to stay in Queretaro, the 
Gran Hotel and the Hotel del Marques, both charging 
from $5.00 to $6.00 for a double room, with meals for 
two persons. 

The Queretaro market is one of the best, cleanest and 
most attractive in central Mexico. The specialty is woven 
straw articles—baskets, place mats, doilies, what-not 
shelves, jewelry boxes—in every size, shape and descrip- 
tion. The public scribes who set up their ancient type- 
writers and quill pens on wooden boxes are some of the 
last now functioning in Mexico. 

From Queretaro the highway leads to San Juan del Rio, 
where it branches, giving the motorist a choice of going 
to the Pan-American Highway at Ixmiquilpan, and thence 
to the capital, or via Toluca, direct to Mexico City. 

The tour of the Bajio cities, whether approached from 
the north or from the south, can be made in two days. 
But, for the tourist with more time on his hands, both 
Guanajuato and San Miguel de Allende would be worth 
an extra two or three days, and the accommodations in 
both towns are superb. : 

Those who see this central sector on their next trip 
south of the border will say, “This is the real Mexico!” 
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FOR 
VACATIONS 


By Caroline Russ 


wm 650 one, two and three-bedroom units in single- 
story, ranch-type buildings sprawling over 110 acres 
between the Halifax River and the Atlantic Ocean at 
Ormond Beach, Florida, Ellinor Village requires a fleet 
of 22 trucks, station wagons and housekeeping vanettes 
dispatched by two-way radio to supply the needs of vaca- 


Row of accommodations shows ample lawn space fronting each villa. 
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Mrs. America of 1954 and family romp during their Village visit. 


tioners in this vast pleasure town. The intricacies of 
cleaning up before and after as many as 3,000 guests a 
week are revealed in the 112,000 pieces of linen laundered 
monthly, the 12,000 bars of soap consumed every month, 
and the 10,000 gallons of paint used last year. 

The increasing requirements of this thriving resort are 
proof of proper planning to Merrill F. Ellinor, who built 
the five-million-dollar development less than six years ago 
on the premise that the average income family would 
enjoy a Florida beach vacation in a homier atmosphere 
than the usual luxury hotel. 

In keeping with this theory, Ellinor Village was con- 
structed with an eye to pleasing youngsters as well as their 
parents. Playgrounds are within walking distance of the 
units, and the Village Nursery provides around-the-clock 
care for children, in addition to baby-sitting service for 
individual apartments. 

By year-round operation, the Village has avoided the 
usual seasonal hike in prices even though the same 
facilities and services are provided at any time of the year. 

Although planned for economy vacations, Ellinor Vil- 
lage is not without luxury itself. Guests have access to the 
Ellinor Village Country Club for golf, tennis, swimming, 
dining and dancing. 

The eighteen-hole seaside golf course first drew public 
interest some years ago when aging John D. Rockefeller 
spent many hours on the links with his caddy, Charlie, 
who still puts in a full day carrying golf bags and enter- 
taining guests with his memories of the philanthropist, 
perhaps enhanced a bit by the vagaries of time and human 
nature. The course is also gaining acclaim as the home 
of the annual Women’s South Atlantic Golf Championship. 

Four tennis courts and riding stables are among club 
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facilities. The fresh-water swimming pool has been the 
scene of two National A.A.U. Women’s Synchronized 
Swimming Ballet Championships, one of the newest and 
most colorful forms of competitive sports. 

The swankiest of nightclubs has nothing on the club- 
house itself, where an excellent trio plays for dancing 
nightly. The cocktail lounge and dining room carry out 
the tropical decor utilized throughout the Village. 

Since the beach was sure to be the biggest drawing 
card, Ellinor located the resort on Florida’s east coast at 
a point he believed to be the most salubrious in climate. 
About five miles north of famed Daytona Beach, Ellinor 
Village’s beach recreation area is a part of the twenty-mile 
stretch of white sand upon which cars can be driven. To 
insure the safety and comfort ‘of its sun-worshipping 


guests, the resort has its own corps of lifeguards and- 


provides cabanas, umbrellas, chairs and floats. 

When a family moves into a vacation villa, for a week 
or often for several months, the usual problem of supplies 
is a short-lived one. At the Village Shopping Center they 
begin to understand the meaning of the phrase “city 
within a city.” In order to allow visitors maximum relaxa- 
tion, minimum shopping time is provided in the compact 
shopping area. Everything from a steak to a shirt can be 
purchased, and bathing suit attire for shopping excursions 
is standard procedure. Neatly grouped are a drug store, 
supermarket, clothing stores, sporting goods, Western 
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Union, restaurant, cocktail lounge, service station, beauty 
lounge, laundermat, catering service, gift shop and guests’ 
service center. 

Since the resort first opened its doors, its operation has 
been in the hands of Ellinor’s managing director, Bill 
DeCoudres. A former airlines pilot, DeCoudres began the 


_task of operating and promoting the huge development 


with absolutely no experience in the field. He has often 
said that many of his accomplishments were achieved 
because in his inexperience he didn’t know they were 
considered impossible. 

DeCoudres’ latest and greatest promotional triumph 
came with the announcement that the Mrs. America Com- 
mittee has selected Ellinor Village for the national finals 
of the annual Mrs. Atnerica Contest. He felt the family 
resort is a natural setting for the selection of the nation’s 
ideal wife and mother. 

Staged for many years at Asbury Park, N. J., the 
contest committee decided that a fairer judgment of 
contestants’ homemaking abilities could be made with 


Ellinor Village’s facilities for cooking, sewing, baby- 


tending and housekeeping. The Village responded by 
christening one of the winding palm-lined streets as “Mrs. 
America Drive,” and its 51 houses will be reserved for 
the beauteous representatives of the 48 states, District of 
Columbia, Canada and Hawaii during the finals. They will 
live in the houses for a week with their families, and 
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Ellinor Village sprawls over 110 acres behind wide beach along Atlantic Ocean, is interlaced with six miles of palm-lined streets. 
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Grass recreation area flanking. white sand beach is popular playpen. 


contest’ judges will be able to make their selections in a 
normal home-like setting. 

Insignia indicating “Mrs. New York,” “Mrs. Ohio,” 
“Mrs. Hawaii” and so on will be affixed to the homes on 
Mrs. America Drive, but Village officials plan to make the 
units available to vacationers except during the contest. 

Mrs. Erna Snyder, of Kutztown, Pa., who won the title 
“Mrs. America of 1954” in Asbury Park in September, 
1953, was the first to occupy the official Mrs. America 
Home at Ellinor Village. She vacationed in a three- 

bedroom dream house with her husband and two sons. 
Putting “Operation Vacation” on such a mass pro- 
duction basis as Ellinor Village has shot holes in the old 
fallacy that only the idle rich can afford a Florida vaca- 
tion, Ellinor and DeCoudres believe. Whether holidaying 
guests arrive by bus or chauffered limousine, rates, accom- 
modations and service are luxurious yet designed to put 


a gleam in the eye of budget-minded vacationers. 
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Rider's yen for west is satisfied in deep south along palmy trails. 


ELLINOR VILLAGE ACCOMMODATIONS 


All villas are completely furnished for vacation living, 
with fully equipped kitchens, tub-showers, etc. Extra person 
charges do not apply to children, welcome without extra 
fee. Special over-night rates are available. 


Three-Room Villa for one or two adults: 


Day: $10.00 Week: $59.50 Month: $225.00 
For three or four adults: 


Day: $12.00 Week: $69.50 Month: $265.00 


Four-Room Villa for one or four adults: 


Day: $14.00 Week: $79.50 Month: $300.00 
For five or six adults: 


Day: $16.00 Week: $89.50 Month: $340.00 


Six-Room Villa (Individual home) for one or six 
adults: 


Day: $22.50 
Day: $24.50 


Deluxe three-room villas also available. Mates in effect until May 1, 1954. 


Week: $139.00 Month: $530.00 
For seven or eight adults: 
Week: $149.50 Month: $565.00 
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Fisherman turns propeller for old-style crank to start novel boat. 


A Pot: got to warm up an engine to go fishing on the 
French River near Duluth, Minnesota, when the tem- 
peratures go down low enough to freeze the waters two 
or more feet thick with ice. The Mattson Fisheries of 
those parts—where 30 below is not too unusual—use an 
airplane motor with propeller attached to go fishing in 
the wintertime there. Mattson’s bought a surplus Army 
airplane motor and prop, attached it to a double-hulled 
sled-vessel, and now fishermen go out to their under-ice 
nets at a smart 45 mph clip! 
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Fish are ‘coaxed' from under ice by use of nets up to 450 feet long. 
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At hole fished before, it is necessary to chop new opening in ice. 
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Men pull up big net which mae yield around 300 pounds of herring. 
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Sled-like boat is powered on ice by plane motor at 30 or 45 mph. 


; Nppthox= has 40 fishing holes on the river. These holes 


contain twenty nets, one strung between each pair of 
holes chopped into the thick ice. Nets are suspended from 
ropes which are anchored just outside each hole. To sus- 
pend the net from hole to hole after the ice has been 
chipped through, long poles are used. These are slid under 
the ice parallel to the surface. They are passed along under 
the water from hole to hole until the pole and its attached 
rope is 450 feet from the original hole. Then it is anchored 
at both ends. Now the nets are ready. 

After hanging for a period of time, the nets may be 
pulled in. The men go to the scene on their airplane boat, 
pull in the net, and empty it. It is then ready to be pulled 
back to its original position under the surface. 

After hanging at right angles to the undersurface of the 
ice for a day—tour or five days in the case of trout nets— 
a load of herring equal to 300 pounds may be expected. 
Trout loads net 50 pounds at a haul. Nice catching! ® 
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Boxes of fish are finally brought aboard and arranged in sled-boat. 
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Winter quarters are in this summer fishing boat mounted on truck. 
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must be taught to let go—and to only one 
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At Lloyd Harbor, Long Island, N. Y., professional arouses retrievers’ natural instincts as prime part of patient training program in open. 
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er picks up after trainer, starts lesson in heeling. Short leash keeps dog's gait within bounds. Tight leash teaches dog to follow closely.: ; 
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Holding leash short, owner pats retriever into position, repeating ‘sit!" 
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RRIVING AT Minorca via the Port 
A of Mahon, its capital and largest 
town, is a relatively simple business, 
requiring an overnight trip aboard 
a Transmediterranean Line steamer 
which sails twice weekly from Bar- 
celona ($4.25-$1.10), once weekly 
from Palma de Majorca ($3.15- 
$1.00). Or you can fly to Minorca’s 
capital from Barcelona via Aviacion 
y Comercio, S.A., three times a week 
on a trip which takes one hour and 
costs the peseta-equivalent of $6.90. 

The shortest sea route to the island 
is over the twenty miles of water 
which separates the Port of Alcudia, 
Majorca, from Ciudadela, on the 
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By Brainerd S. Bates 


Sweeping view of Port of Mahon shows Club Maritimo in foreground. Topping hill across bay is former residence of Admiral Nelson. 


western tip of Minorca. This trip can 
often be quite an adventure in itself. 
You leave Palma on Majorca’s nar- 
row-gauge railroad at eight in the 
morning, change seventeen and one- 
half miles and two hours later in 
Inca to the ancient, very crowded bus 
which pulls up to a sea wall way out 
on the northern tip of Majorca just 
before noon. Here you will find your 
sea transportation to Minorca se- 
cured, her steam. pressure well up, all 
ready to go. 

The Ciudadela is a sort of minia- 
ture replica of her full-grown sister 
ships flying the same company flag; 
she even carries the customary first, 


ISLAND IDYLL: 


second and third class accommoda- 
tions and a white-jacketed steward to 
serve in her tiny dining salon. That 
particular steward is seldom very 
busy, however, for except on glass- 
calm days the Ciudadela bounces 
about like a cork, and the peaceful 
inlet which is the town of Ciudadela’s 
natural port looks very good indeed 
after the five-and-one-half-hour cross- 
ing. 

Roman settlers who came to the 
Balearics some 2,100 years ago 
named the largest island they found 
“Majorca,” and the second one in 
area “Minorca” (the Spanish spell it 
Menorca) for “minor.” The differ- 
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ence in appearance between Majorca 
and Minorca first strikes you while 
leaving the larger island astern and 
approaching the other. Out behind 
the wake of the Ciudadela, the tall, 
craggy cliffs which form one end of 
Majorca’s Sierra Mountain Range 
loom up high and gray-black in the 
distance. Your destination, on the 
other hand, lies just inside a flat plain, 
extension of the rocky pasture lands 


~ and gently rolling, almost barren hills 


which make up Minorca. 

The island is roughly 25 miles 
long, and has 293 square miles of 
area, as compared with Ibiza’s 230. 
The fact that it lies farthest north of 
any of the Balearics, lacks a moun- 
tain wall like Majorca’s to protect it 
from the wintry blasts from Europe, 
and possesses in Mahon what is re- 
puted to be the finest natural harbor 
in the whole Mediterranean has all 
gone to set Minorca apart from her 
sister islands both physically and his- 
torically. 

Since few tourists come to Minorca, 
almost all of the hotels are operated 
for the islanders themselves and oc- 
casional Spaniards over fromthe 


mainland on business. These places 
are without exception quite simple 
and very inexpensive—even for Spain. 
A small inn called the Hosteria Xuroy, 
located at Cala de Alcaufar on the 
southeast coast outside of Mahon, is 
one of the few establishments on the 
island operated as a resort hotel, 
charges around $2.00 a day per per- 
son for everything, plus the 15 per 
cent tacked on to every hotel bill for 
service. The foremost resort hotel 
right at the Port of Mahén is the 
Rocamar, which makes a similar pen- 
ston charge. 

Of the regular run of hotels in the 
towns the best is probably the Busta- 
mante on Plaza José Antonio in Ma- 
hon. Daily American Plan rates here 
average $1.50 per day for everything 
during the winter, slightly higher in 
the warm-weather season. Then there 
are clean and hospitable accommoda- 
tions like the Sevilla and the Ameri- 
cano in Mahon, and the Fonda Faner 
and Fonda Espafa in Ciudadela, 
whose rates run about $1.15 a day, 
for everything. 

Your steamer will always arrive at 
Mahon early in the morning, so after 


you've wound your way up the ser- 
pentine Rampa de la Abundancia 
which leads from the ship landing 
into the business section and the 
shops, and stopped for a cup of coffee 
along Calle General Goded, you will 
still have all day in which to see the 
town. Founded by the Phoenicians 
some 1,500 years before Christ and 
named in 205 B.C. for Hannibal’s 
brother Mago, who spent the winter 
here that year, Mahon has managed 
to grow into a thriving community of 
20,000 persons (nearly half the en- 
tire island’s population) without los- 
ing the air of a place which has seen 
an awful lot of history in its 3,500 
years. 

The excellent archeological museum 
on Plaza de Conquistador contains all 
the external evidence that can be seen 
in Mahon proper of the town’s earliest 
citizens. But walk around in the 
streets a bit and you will be struck by 
an odd similarity between the original 
sections and such old New England 
communities as Nantucket, Bristol 
and Salem. If you detect a certain 
Anglo-Saxon quality in the air above 
Mahon, there is good reason. 


Port of Ciudadela is pictured from row of town steps, a Transmediterraneo Line steamer tied up beside quay in center background. 
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Corner of marketplace in Ciudadela finds safely-left cycle, open fruit and vegetable stands spread out under arcade along shop fronts. 


Old-time sailors have always had 
nothing but the highest praise for 
Mahon as a harbor of refuge. In a 
locality noted for its unpredictable 
winter weather, captains could sail 
where they pleased during the sum- 
mertime, but when the gales came 
each fall, wise navigators set a course 
for the very weather-proof harbor at 
Mahon. During the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, when almost every big power in 
Europe had its eye on this prize, own- 
ership of Minorca was bandied back 
and forth like a shuttlecock. Between 
the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 and the 
Treaty of Amiens, which returned the 
island to Spain for good in 1802, 
England held Minorca three separate 
times for a total of 71 years. 

These periods of occupation ac- 
count for the sash-weighted windows, 
unique. in all Spain, which are found 
in many houses here, and they ac- 
count for handsome Georgian tran- 
soms over a large number of heavy 
front doors decorated with knockers 
of carefully polished brass. It explains 


how one of the principal commercial ‘ 


streets of Mahén came to be called 
‘Calle de Hannover, Spanish spelling 
for the ruling house of Britain during 
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the 1700’s. It even indicates why so 
many children in the streets of Ma- 
hon, Ciudadela and the inland towns 
play games like hopscotch and mar- 
bles these days—games which their 
ancestors learned directly from Eng- 
lish children. 

One of the handsomest residences 
on the island is an old manor house 
known to the Spaniards as “San An- 
tonio,” situated on an estate across 
the harbor from Mahon itself, and 
possessing an unsurpassed view of the 
entire Port. Long since bought back 
by the Spanish family which orig- 
inally owned it, the place is still iden- 
tified on maps of Mahon and vicinity 
as the “Golden Farm,” the name 


given it by Lord Nelson, who lived on, 


the estate while British Commandant 
of Minorca. 

If public transportation facilities 
are any criterion of an island’s pros- 
perity, then Minorca must enjoy the 
highest standard of living of any in 
the Balearics. Whereas buses used on 
Majorca and Ibiza are all ancient, 
crowded and cranky, coaches on most 
of the Minorcan runs are fast, com- 
fortable and—miracle of miracles— 
almost new. The modern British-made 


Bedfords used on the Mahon-to- 


Ciudadela route should be the prides 


of Minorca. 

These buses leave at opposite ends 
of the island twice a day and meet 
each other approximately halfway in 
the middle at Mercadal, birthplace of 
Admiral Farragut’s father. They fol- 
low the route originally laid out by 
British engineers to take in not only 
Mercadal but the other all-white, tile- 
roofed inland towns of Alayor and 
Ferrerias as well. Cost of the trip, 
which covers Minorca from one end 
to the other in one and one-half 
hours, is roughly 35 cents. 

As you approach Ciudadela, your 
driver may point to an object way out 
in a stony pasture on the left-hand 
side, say something about its being 
un monumento muy antiguo, and ex- 
pect you to be very impressed. You 
look hard, and all you can see in the 
distance is a great pile of rocks which 
vaguely resembles a huge, overturned 
dory. So after getting to your destina- 
tion you search through your guide- 
book and discover that you’ve just 
seen a nau, and your driver was per- 
fectly correct in saying that the thing 
is old. Minorca is a rich mine of 
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megalithic remains which go all the 
way back to prehistoric times. The 
exact dates and uses of these remains 
have never been correctly arrived at, 
as apparently none just like them ex- 
ist anywhere else in the world. 

- On the side of every road leading 
into Ciudadela there is a small white- 
washed guardhouse where an official 
of the town collects a small excise tax 
on each load of produce brought into 

the marketplace. Your bus passes the 
most important of these arbitrios 
oficinos and eases to a stop on Plaza 

Alfonso III, a little square with 
palmettos planted on each corner, 
mamed for the Aragonese king who 
liberated Minorca from the Moors in 
1287. You disembark and push your 

' way through the hordes of relatives 
and friends who have come down to 
meet your fellow passengers, and. hunt 
‘up the fonda which will put you up 
for the night. 

Ciudadela, the only other natural 
port, has a population of 10,000 and 
is the second town on the island in 
size and importance. It was the capi- 
tal of Minorca during the Moorish 
Occupation and for a time after. it 


1 2 Many roads and fields of iincrca Island are lined with great, ancient stone fences, with horse-and -buggy transportation still common. 
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was captured by the Spanish, and the 
Bishop of Minorca still has his Seat 
there. The streets of the ancient cen- 
tral part of Ciudadela are just wide 
enough for a mule-cart to negotiate, 
and are frequently bridged by over- 
head arches connecting one building 
with another. The houses which come 
down to the edge of the street have 
all been recently whitewashed (some 
owners do this job once a week), and 
this, together with the town’s well- 
scrubbed meat stalls of blue and white 
tiles, gives Ciudadela an aspect of 
great cleanliness and order. Since the 
horses and mules of the town all wear 
little bells on their collars, every 
cart combination coming down the 
street sounds exactly as if Saint Nick 
were about to round the corner. 
Minorca has concentrated much of 
her agricultural effort into dairy 
farming, with the result that the 
island sends a great deal of excellent 
cheese abroad. Tough farming pros- 
pects, though, have driven a great 
many Minorcans inside where they 
have taken up hand crafts. As you 
walk down the streets of Ciudadela 
you'll notice one or two men sitting 


we 


close to the windows of almost every 
single house, bending over their leath- 
er aprons, hard at work turning out 
shoes. Their product is not the hemp- 
soled alparagatos which are made on 
the other Balearics for the islanders 
themselves, but dainty, high style 
niodels in patent leather and croco- 
dile for the carriage trade along the 
Gran Via of Madrid, Paris’ Rue de 
la Pais and New York’s Fifth Avenue. 
Averaging a pair of these shoes a day, 
each cobbler—man and boy—earns 
25 pesetas, roughly 60 cents for every 
pair he completes. 

Minorca may once again find a for- 
eign power making good use of her 
strategic location, this time with a 
U. S. military installation near the 
Port of Mahon. But until then the 
Balearics’ northernmost island will 
probably remain very little known by 
the average tourist who visits the 
shores of Spain’s western Mediter- 
ranean. Recently J traveled its whole 
length from Ciudadela to Mahon 
without once running into another 
foreigner. You’d be wise if you saw 
to it that on my next trip I met 
you! @ 


ee 
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Standing before aft mast, author sails happily on speedy Ticonderoga. 


[ 1951, I was studying in a mountain-bound Swiss uni- 

versity on a modest fellowship from my American col- 
lege. In spring of that year, when the last snows had 
melted along with my scholarship credits, I tied a small 
American flag on my arm and took a very premeditated 
hitch-hiking trip down to San Sebastian, Spain. During 
the winter, I had read of the transatlantic yacht race 
scheduled for June from Havana to San Sebastian. If pos- 
sible, I meant to join one of the returning boats as crew. 
And at the Club Nautico of Vigo, Spain, just below San 
Sebastian, I found my amateur berth on the 60-foot 
American schooner Sunbeam. I replaced one of the crew 
members who was flying home to resume his business, 
and | sailed in exchange for my board and the pleasure 
of this voyage towards unknown green landfalls and small, 
white cities that waited on the Sunbeam’s southern track. 

It was early August then, mild and blue. We sailed first 
to the Mediterranean via Lisbon, Gibraltar and the Span- 
ish Balearic Isles. And in late August, we tied up in the 
dazzling yacht harbor of Cannes, on the French Riviera. 
There, Sunbeam augmented her resources for the voyage 
home by chartering out to several wealthy Americans for 
a cruise down the French and Italian Riviera as far as 
Genoa. 

In October, the charter over and our last preparations 
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made, we began the long trip to Miami from Cannes. But 
the westerly winter storms had begun in the Mediter- 
ranean, and we were buffeted by six weeks of gales before 
escaping that’ Latin lake. Storms drove us into each of . 
the Balearic Isles again, Minorca and Majorca first. And 
there, despite a low barometer,.the skies were smiling and 
warm, and these magic islands yielded all their charms— 
hidden beaches, Moorish castles in ruins, strange mu- 
seums with bits of Greek and Roman statuary. 

Early in November, we were storm-bound again in San 
Antonio, Ibiza, the most southerly of the Balearic Isles. 
After a week here, though the glass was still quite low, in 
impatience we sailed. Once well at sea, we encountered 
another severe ponente, the westerly gale peculiar to this 
season. After being tossed at the storm’s windy mercy for 
36 hours, we found ourselves in wild seas one morning, 
under the green Atlas mountains of Africa, 100 miles 
west of Algiers. We had been driven clear across the Med- 
iterranean. Eager for respite, we turned and fled down 
the coast before the gale, to tie up a day later beneath the 


Trim yacht Sunbeam prepares to sail from sheltered Balearic Islands | 
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hilly Casbah of Algiers. Here, we experienced mild sun- 
shine, wild Algerian wines, and olefactory evenings in 
the famous Casbah. 

By mid-November, we had sailed to Malaga on the 
Spanish coast of the Mediterranean, and thence to Gi- 
braltar where we laid in our stores for the transatlantic 

| trip. We sailed at dawn on December first, and crossed the 

narrow straits to anchor for a day in the harbor of Tangier 
where black marketeers, American Buicks and Arab bur- 
nooses vied for attention. 

The following evening we sailed from Tangier, and 
the Mediterranean kissed us farewell with a fine quarter- 
ing breeze and a following sea. Gibraltar lay behind us, 
stricken in sunset, as we rounded the cape where the Afri- 
can continent falls away for thousands of miles, and head- 
ed south towards the Canary Islands, some 600 miles dis- 
tant. This week-long passage to Las Palmas was calm and 
favorable. We had entered the time-worn trade winds belt, 

Me the same route Columbus followed to the New World. 
| Shortly before Christmas, we began the long Atlantic 


iudadela, Minorca, described more fully on pages 28-31 in this issue. 
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Author makes way easily along rolling deck of Sunbeam off Tangier. 


crossing from Teneriffe. Our crew had increased to nine 
in the Canaries. Our average age was 28, and our average 
state was of much happiness, for this crossing was a long 
idyll. Sea and cloud and wind and sun turned with us 
for 25 perfect days. But for our buoyant escorts, the fly- 
ing fish, we were quite alone on the wide summery ocean. 
The trade winds blew lightly from the east with never a 
storm, and there wasn’t a day our navigator couldn’t take 
his sun sights. We swam daily from a rope ladder rigged 
on the bowsprit, and feasted on fresh-caught dolphin and 
bonito that plagued our crude trolling lines. On the eve- 
ning of the twenty-fifth day, just as we emptied our final 
flask of Malaga wine, we made landfall on the warm green 
island of Antigua, in the British West Indies. 

Once among the West Indies, the trade winds fresh- 
ened, and after brief delays for spear-fishing, we fairly 
rushed along, touching at St. Thomas, Haiti, and Puerto 
Padre, Cuba. February fourth, we sailed from this final 
Cuban port before a smart easterly breeze, and at dawn, 
February sixth, the white towers of Miami flashed between 
the Gulf rollers. Over many distant seas, we had come 
safely home. 

I got a free ride to my New York home that spring, 
less determined than ever to settle permanently. And in 
June, I depleted my savings account of its final $60.00, 
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“IT hear the gates of Mammon’s 


and left for Newport, Rhode Island, where the Newport- 
Bermuda yacht race was about to start. For the first week, 
I slept in a comfortable if simple seaman’s home for 75 
cents a night, until—proffering my experience for more 
than it was worth—I was fortunate enough to find a berth 
on the 37-foot English cutter, Joliette. She had been 
shipped over on a steamer to compete with the American 
yachts in the coming Bermuda race. On June 20, we 
sailed with a crew of six, all English but myself, in the 
five-day thrash across the Gulf Stream to Bermuda. And 
after two weeks of strenuous celebration at the Hamilton 
Yacht Club, and on Bermuda’s shimmering beaches, we 
sailed against two English, one French, and one American 
yacht in the transatlantic race from Bermuda to Plymouth, 
It was a cooler passage than my previous crossing on 
Sunbeam, and the prevailing westerlies which we had ex- 
pected to sweep us along in these northern latitudes blew 
as often as not from the east, dead on our course. But my 
English shipmates were merry fellows, and fine seamen, 
and we made a very livable best of the harsh conditions. 
This trip too, was entirely amateur. None of us were paid, 
and those who could chipped in for their food, which was 
largely Indian curry. Our crew, divided into two sections, 
stood alternate watches of four hours for the entire 24- 
day race. We reached England late in July, well satisfied 
with our fourth place. 

I was at some pains to explain my presence to Scotland 


"We... feasted on... 


dolphin and bonito that plagued our lines.’ 
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"On the evening of the 25th day... we made landfall 


English Harbour: 


Yard, who promptly discovered I had sailed without my 
passport. But I was able to buy another one for $10.00 
at the London office of the U.S. Consulate. It was a grave 
expense, however, and | bid a hasty farewell to friends 
with whom I had been staying, fearful that my bank ac- 
count would expire before my itinerary, as I wished to 
return to Switzerland. After skiing the previous year in 
Zermatt, I had been smitten with the Matterhorn, and I 
passed it longingly when I first left Switzerland for Spain. 
And though my Swiss friends laughed, for this climb is 
as great a cliché of tourism in Switzerland as is the ascent 
of the Eiffel Tower in Paris, or the Empire State Build- 
ing in New York, to me it seemed a very fine idea. 

The Matterhorn was more beautiful than memory. I 
engaged a guide for 80 Swiss francs, or $20.00, and after 
two fantastic days we gained the 14,000-foot peak. When 
we descended to the valley floor, and reality, I fingered 
my remaining $15.00, and shivered slightly. It was Sep- 
tember, and already rather cool. I had vague notions 
of finding a workaway passage at Havre or Antwerp, but 
Providence—the wench, not the village—had decreed I 
would return to the Riviera. 

I wended my vineyard-robbing way to Grenoble, 
France, where a Canadian acquaintance was foolish 
enough to offer me his antique motorbike. I learned to 
drive this iron steed immediately, and invested my re- 
maining dollars in food and fine French gasoline, and 
roared down the poplar-lined Route Napoleon toward 
Cannes. During those splendid 48 hours of motor-biking, 
I slept with acute discomfort—I have hay-fever—in con- 
venient barns, and ate more grapes than are necessary 
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green island of Antigua, in the British West Indies.’ 


to supply the wine cellars of the Waldorf. But the sight 


_of Cannes—Cannes of the warm weather, Cannes of the 


white and blue beaches, Cannes of the homeward-bound 
American yachts—was well worth the journey. But how 
would I live in this millionaires’ playpen until I found a 
berth? I tried to think of something I could sell. And here, 
as if divining this insulting purpose, was my poor motor- 
bike. It was a sad but necessary farewell. 

I returned that very afternoon to the familiar yacht 


basin, where I found the 118-foot American motorsailer 


Vagrant shorthanded, and soon to sail for Miami. I signed 
on as foredeck hand at European wages of $125 a month 
—for I was hired in a foreign country. And on October 
10, we sailed for Florida. Vagrant’s deep-freeze and store 
rooms were well-stocked, and before we reached Gibral- 
tar, the wrinkles were all out of my belly. In comparison 
with the rather primal comforts of Joliette, Vagrant was 
practically voluptuous. 

From Gibraltar, we made a swift, calm, azure passage 
to Florida via Teneriffe, and St. Thomas. Vagrant’s Die- 
sel engine helped the sails send us homeward at a good 
ten knots. And six weeks after leaving France, I was down 
among Miami's sheltering palms again. This time I stayed, 
having decided to sail professionally for a time. While 
searching for a berth, I spent a brief, financially-necessary 
interlude as swimming-instructor lifeguard at a glittering 


_ Miami Beach carbohydrate emporium called the Sans 


Souci Hotel. And in January, I was able to convince a 


yacht broker that I had enough experience to take the 
- mate’s job, at $300 per month, on the 72-foot racing sail- 


boat Ticonderoga. The big Ti was just coming south for 
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Sunbeam: ‘I replaced 
| of the crew, sailed in 
exchange for board.’ 


the southern racing circuit, and I was flown up to Charles- 
ton to join her. We reached Miami’s sun in late January 
again. And on February 13, we sailed with a crew of 
nineteen in the trans-Gulf Stream Miami-Nassau race. 

After the race, we cruised the sparkling Bahama waters 
for almost a month before returning to Florida in time 
for the St. Petersburg-Havana race on March 14. In com- 
parison with the hectic and windy race to Nassau, this 
was a quiet four-day affair. The fleet dispersed quickly, 
and we drifted down the Gulf alone, amid porpoises. 

Crossing the open Gulf of Mexico between Florida and 
Cuba on the last day, we picked up a smart breeze, and 
reached Morro Castle in time for fifth place in a fleet of 
30 boats. Havana after this race was like Hamilton after 
the previous Bermuda race, but with castanets. The Cuban 
hospitality was almost ferocious. And after four days, we 
mercifully sailed home. 

The racing season I worked through is long since over, 
and I have left the Ticonderoga and returned from my 
travels in unaccustomed opulence to New York. But I 
think often of the Ti as I used to see her, lying in her 
Miami slip—her tall masts at raked attention, her white 
clipper bow with its golden scroll beautifying a most un- 
beautiful river. I think of other sailboats and voyages in 
the past. And close by, I hear the gates of Mammon’s 
temple clanging shut behind my friends, and I know I 
shall go sailing again. @ 


‘The Mediterranean kissed us farewell with a fine, quartering breeze.’ 
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NOVEL 
TRAVEL 
HOBBY 


By Charles S. Brisk 


An example of picture story showing trip, above, is result of travel hobby. 


WW" COLORED inks, I make a picture story of places 
where I have traveled. The story is featured by a 
map showing the area of travel, and pictures of impressive 
memory surround the map. Some significant design con- 
stitutes the background and outer border. 

The medium I use is ink, black, white and colored. 
The tools are pens for freehand and mechanical instru- 
ments for the other work. In order to obtain shades and 
tints and other desired values, it is necessary to mix and 
dilute all manner of colors. Medicine bottles are collected 
and saved and I have shelves full of them. They cannot 
be allowed to stand too long if the color of the original 
mixture is to be achieved, because as the water evaporates, 
the color changes. Penpoints may vary from crow quills 
to broad ballpoints and Payzants. Every kind of drawing 
instrument has been used—drawing pens, French curves, 
flexible curves, straight edges and compasses. 

Each map is based on a particular trip or even part 
of a trip. Once the subject is decided upon, then the plan- 
ning begins. The general composition must be determined, 
such as the area of the map, what the pictures are to be, 
and the significant or symbolic outline and background. 
This all begins with a rough sketch on the back of an 
envelope or any piece of scratch paper. As soon as this 
takes form, a scale model is drawn. 

When this is satisfactory, a full size outline is made 
for color. This is done by filling in the desired spaces 
with crayon colors, This has to be tried many times before 
being acceptable. Material for the pictures is collected 
during the trip. They include picture postcards, photo- 
graphs, snapshots, pencil sketches and illustrations from 
books. Only those making some particular impression on 
me are included in the final selection. The map itself is 
drawn sometimes to scale and more often not to scale. 
The aim is to include only places of special interest and 
the route taken. 
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The outline containing the decorations and symbols is 
the hardest to compose. The selection must be made from 
great numbers of suggested designs. . 

When the actual work is to be done, a sheet of the 
heaviest Strathmore paper is set on a drawing board. 
The size of the paper is usually about 18 x 28 inches. The 
mechanical work is done first, so that proper symmetry 
can be obtained. 

Then the free-hand work begins, Major colors must be 
separated, together with the penpoints to be used for those 
colors. Inks, tools and instruments must be within easy 
reach. An inadvertent thrust of a wet pen into the wrong 
bottle spoils the contents of that bottle and the process 
of reconstituting the color accurately must be undertaken. 
This requires a whole lot of room to work in. I shouldn’t 
advise this particular endeavor for anyone who hasn’t the 
adequate space. Inks and tools just have to be spread 
out between working periods. There just isn’t time to take 
everything out and put them away again each. time work 
is done. 

From the time I draw the first line on the paper until 
it is ready for the framer, I may easily take a year. Work 
is slow and cannot be hurried. Time is required for inks 
to dry before more work can be done. Patience and 
perseverance are prime requirements. 

The measure of enjoyment to be derived from doing 
this work can only be judged by an examination of the 
work itself. I am sure you will agree that no one would 
do such work unless he thoroughly enjoyed doing it. If 
it looks like fun to you, too, why not begin now to add 
to your trips with a travel hobby? 


As president of Brisk W ater proofing Company, Inc., in. 
New York City, Mr. Brisk is a busy man, and TRAVEL be- 
leves his time-out for a travel hobby can be a significant 
signpost for other travelers who would like to preserve their 
trip recollections in more unique form than photos.—Ed. 
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( ARIES (March 21 to April 20). A 
chatty letter you receive from a 
friend or relative, who lives at a 

distance, may prove so pleasing that it 

inspires you to plan a long ‘trip. When 


~~ you travel by automobile, pay special at- 
' .tention to traffic signals. If your journey is 


associated with your work or career, you 
may find considerable success. Particularly 
good time to take constructive action re- 
garding an export or import matter. Fa- 


| vorable dates to start a trip: April 5, 8, 10, 


15, 19,- 23. 


TAURUS (April 21 to May 20). 
The farther you travel from your 
customary surroundings, the greater 


-can be your elation because of your in- 


tense interest in global activities. A long 
journey should help you gain a fine per- 
spective of the progress that is being made 
in the international situation. The effective 
way to keep up with current trends abroad 
is to learn more about nearby localities. 
Favorable dates to start on a trip: April 3, 
6, 9, 14, 18, 25. 


GEMINI (May 21 to June 20). You 

may have several occasions to take 

short trips. Though travel causes 
you frequent absence from home, you prob- 
ably will take an unusually keen interest 
in domestic activities. Aside from that, 
your greatest enthusiasm may be for a wel- 
fare project that requires you to confer 
with associates in various parts of the 
State. Considerable interest is indicated in 
politics. Favorable dates to start a trip: 
April 6, 9, 11, 17, 23, 30. 


O~ CANCER (June 21 to July 22). 
#@O Someone who has been abroad may 

tell you about interesting places ito 
visit. This information should be useful in 
clarifying your ideas about a long cruise. 
Whether you travel for business or pleas- 


ure, you should derive maximum satisfac- 


tion from the journey. Print your name 
clearly on luggage tags, and also carry full 
insurance to guard against possible mis- 
haps en route. Inspiration derived from 
traveling may bring you that wonderful 
feeling that “‘all’s-well-with-the-world.” Fa- 
vorable dates to start a trip: April 7, 11, 
16, 21,.28, 29. 


LEO (July 23 to August 22). You 

may receive an unexpected invita- 

tion to visit someone at a distance. 
Should you accept, do not plan to stay 
long. Though the change could be a won- 
derful adventure, you might become bored. 
Try to adapt yourself to changing condi- 
tions, however, since you may have to 
change locality as the result of a new as- 
signment | or because thrilling romance en- 
ters your life under fascinating circum- 
stances, Favorable dates to start a trip: 
April 1,.7,-11,.17, 21, 26. 
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TRAVEL by the STARS 


* * * * By Frank J. McCarthy + * * x” * ok 


VIRGO (August. 23 to September 

22). You can make satisfactory 

strides in planning a long vacation. 
The variations in climate you encounter, 
and the change of pursuits you experience, 
can prove wonderfully exhilarating. Also, 
a short trip can be delightfully refreshing. 
The things you buy during your travels 
should prove of enduring worth. Unique 
pleasures and interesting information may 
be waiting. Favorable dates to start a trip: 
April-5; 6, 13717, 20, 22: 


fA LIBRA (September 23 to October 

22). Many things in your neighbor- 

hood have special appeal to you. 
Nevertheless, you probably wish to get 
away. Give in to this urge by taking a 
short trip. It is not so much the distance 
you cover but the fact that you gratify the 
desire for a change of scene that should 
please you most. Look for fascinating ad- 
ventures, enchanting shopping tours, 
friendly associations, new ideas. Favorable 
dates to start a trip: April 7, 11, 15, 19, 24, 30. 


SCORPIO (October 23 to Novem- 

ber 22). Good fortune may beckon 

from a distance. Extensive traveling 
should enable you to keep pace with the 
bountiful benefits that you visualize. What 
you observe and learn should work out to 
your advantage, especially if you apply 
your knowledge in behalf of an interna- 
tional welfare project. A deep rapture may 
make you feel exceptionally aware of what 
is going on at a distance. Therefore, the 
lure of far-off places has a stronger appeal 
to you than usual, Favorable dates to start 


a trip: April 3, 12, 13, 19, 20, 26. 


SAGITTARIUS (November 23 to 

December 21). You have an almost 

perfect temperament for continuous 
traveling. It doesn’t matter where you go 
so long as you can be on the go. Right now 
a long journey for business can be finan- 
cially profitable, and a pleasure tour can 
be intriguing. Write down your impres- 
sions, and take pictures. The written and 
pictorial record of your journey may have 
commercial value. Favorable dates to start 


a trip: April 7, 8, 14, 18, 21, 37. 


. CAPRICORN (December 22 to 
January 19). This is an excellent 

time for sightseeing or taking a 
springtime holiday. Keep out of hunting 
territory, however, and don’t handle loaded 
firearms. A sea voyage may work out ad- 
vantageously. Since the opportunity for a 
trip by water may come unexpectedly, ‘be 
ready for a thrilling journey aboard ship. 
If you cannot manage to take a trip this 
month, read adventure stories or attend a 


course of lectures by a renowned: explorer. - 


Favorable dates to start a trip: April.6, 12, 
19, 23; 29. = 


Horoscopes Below Are For 
Month of April 
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aw AQUARIUS (January 20 to Feb- 
ruary 18). The desire to pack your 
luggage and start on a long journey may 
be dominant. It should be easy to plan a 
trip, but in one way or another something 
may happen to hold you back. Many nice 
things are likely to come your way, how- 
ever, to compensate for the occasional re- 
straint regarding travel. Gather informa- 
tion about Summer and Fall accommoda- 
tions and rates. Travel conditions are likely 
to turn out better than you anticipate, 
after you leave home. Favorable dates to 
start a trip: April 2, 10, 14, 18, 22, 27. 


PISCES (February 19 to March 
HK 20). An educational or business 

project may make it necessary to 
take a trip. Perhaps you will be accom- 
panied by a friend, who is an experienced 
traveler, thereby adding to the enjoyment 
of the journey. Information you obtain en 
route may prove invaluable. Seeing new 
places and talking with people who can 
supply you with facts about a variety of 
subjects, should prove fascinating. Be an 
attentive observer and listener. Replenish 
your traveling wardrobe liberally. Favor- 
able dates to start on a trip: April 8, 12, 
16, 19, 24, 29. 


Here’s How to 
Please Everyone 


Suggest a 
Founily Fun Vacation in 
MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 


If every member of your family has different ideas about 
where to go and what to do for a vacation, suggest a 
Missouri vacation and make everyone happy. 

Here, where fun’s served “FAMILY STYLE,” Dad will 
find plenty of FISHING, GOLF and other HE-MAN 
sports, Mom will find exciting shops and congenial 
resorts, and the kids will find thrills and adventure 

to keep them busy every minute. 


Best of all, the cost of a Missouri ‘‘Family Fun’’ vacation 
is just about up to you. You'll find a wide choice of clean, 
comfortable accommodations in every price range. 


USE COUPON FOR YOUR FREE 
COLORFUL MISSOURI VACATION LITERATURE 
ect 
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I Dept.c-461 


DRUNKEN 


DRIVING: 


NIFORM 


CODE 


Kh 


CHAOS? 


E YOU ARE CAUGHT driving an auto- 
mobile while under the influence 
of intoxicating liquor, your punish- 
ment depends on the state you are in 
—not the state of inebriation but the 
state of the Union. 

Example: Suppose you have a few 
highballs in Council Bluffs, Iowa. If 
you are arrested and found guilty, 
your fine can’t be less than $300 and 
it may be $1,000. But if you can 
manage to drive the five miles across 
the Missouri River into Omaha_be- 
fore you are collared by a cop, your 
future is much brighter. The mini- 
mum fine in Nebraska is $10.00 and 
the most it can cost you is $50.00. 

There, five.miles apart, are two 
extremes of the state laws governing 
the drinking driver—one highlight 
of a survey recently completed by the 
National Safety Council’s Committee 
on Tests for Intoxication covering 42 
states and the District of Columbia. 
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The survey was concerned only with 
the laws on the books—the first step 
in controlling the drinking driver. 

“If you believe all Americans are 
equal under the law, then don’t get 
snarled in the legal briar patch sur- 
rounding the drinking driver,” ad- 
vises. Ned H. Dearborn, Council 
president. 

The Council believes strongly in 
the adoption of a uniform law which 
gives equal protection to the innocent 


_.and equal punishment to the guilty. 


Such a law is embodied in the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code, a model statute 
which the Council and others con- 
cerned with public safety first formu- 
lated 25 years ago. While some states 
have adopted the code in entirety, or 
substantially so, in others only bits 
and pieces have found their way into 
law. There the Council’s survey of the 
drinking driver statutes revealed 
much law but questionable justice. 


For a first offense of driving under 
the influence of intoxicants, the model 
code recommends a minimum fine of 
$100 and a maximum of $1,000. But 
in Minnesota, for example, it is a lot 
less expensive for a loaded driver to 
endanger human lives on a crowded 
highway than it is for a loaded hunter 
to prowl the woods with a deer rifle. 
The driver can get off with a $10.00 
fine—$100 at the most. But hunting 
while intoxicated is a gross mis- 
demeanor in Minnesota, which calls 
for a judicial slap of not less than 
$100 and as much as $1,000. 

Eleven states and the District of 
Columbia specify no minimum fine, 
three states set it at $10.00, two at 
$25.00, one at $35.00, nine at $50.00, 
and fourteen at the recommended 
$100. Only Iowa and New Jersey get 
tougher than that—their minimums 
are $300 and $200 respectively. 

Maximum fines follow no logical 
pattern, either. Nebraska has the low- 
est with $50.00. Nine states set the 
top limit at $100 and four at $300. In 
the District of Columbia and sixteen 
states the maximum is $500, while 
only twelve consider the offense seri- 
ous enough for the recommended 
$1,000. 

The Council found that there is 
little risk of going to jail for the first 
offense. Not one state makes it man- 
datory. Kentucky even prohibits a 
jail sentence, and in South Carolina 
and Minnesota you can get a fine or 
jail sentence, but not both. Most 
states use the “and/or” language, 
with a fine the usual result. 

The laws governing license suspen- 
sion, one of the most effective pun- 
isnments for the drinking driver, vary 
almost as much as do the provisions 
for fines and jail sentences. 

Four states do not require suspen- 
sion, but leave it to the discretion of 
the judge. Two states call for mere 
30-day suspensions, two require 60 
days and five set 90 days, “At least 
six months” is the law in five states 
and the District of Columbia. One 
revokes for two years, and another 
for three years but it may be rein- 
stated after two years. Twenty-two 
states bar the convicted driver from 
the highway for the one year recom- 
mended by the model code of the 
National Safety Council. 

Endless variations in the laws were 
found by the Council, even on the 
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SUMMARY OF PENALTIES ON FIRST OFFENSE 


CONVICTION FOR DRIVING UNDER THE INFLUENCE 


OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 


Minimum Fine 


None 


District of Columbia 


Georgia 
Missouri 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New York 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Rhode Island 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
$10.00 
Indiana 
Minnesota 


Nebraska 


$25.00 
Colorado 
Florida 


$35.00 
Massachusetts 

$50.00 
California 
Montana 
Michigan 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Texas 
Vermont 
Washington 
West Virginia 

$100 
Arizona 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Maine 
Maryland 
Mississippi 


North Carolina - 


Pennsylvania 
Utah 
Virginia 
$200 
New Jersey 
$300 
Iowa 
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Maximum Fine 


$50.00 
Nebraska 


$100 
Indiana 
Minnesota 
Michigan 
Missouri 
New York 
South Carolina 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


$300 
Idaho 
Montana 
South Dakota 
Utah 


$500 
California 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Texas 
Vermont 
Washington 


$1,000 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
Oregon 
Virginia 


MINIMUM SUSPENSION 
OR REVOCATION 
OF DRIVER'S LICENSE 


2 to 3 Years 
' Maine 


2 Years 
New Jersey 


1 Year 


Arizona New Hampshire 
Connecticut North Carolina 
Delaware Oklahoma 
Idaho Pennsylvania 
Kansas Rhode Island 
Massachusetts South Dakota 
Mississippi Utah 

Missouri Vermont 
Montana Virginia 
Nebraska Washington 


Nevada Wyoming 


6 Months 


District of South Carolina 
Columbia 

Kentucky Texas 

New York West Virginia 


90 Days 


California Michigan 
Indiana Wisconsin 


Maryland 


60 Days 


Georgia Iowa 


30 Days 


Florida Illinois 


No Minimum Period 


Colorado Oregon 
Ohio Minnesota 


question of what is a motor vehicle. 

In Florida a truck farmer who has 
his driver’s license suspended can 
crank up his farm tractor, head for 
the nearest tavern and drive home in 
his cups without risking arrest for 
anything worse than creating a 
public nuisance. 

In at least six other states that tip- 
pler’s tractor trip would be legal, too, 
because they don’t include farm trac- 
tors in the definition of a motor 


vehicle. @ 
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A Great Gift! 


For anyone, anywhere, anytime... 


So simple a child can insert a film and use 
it. So well-engineered the 8mm camera owner 
can show his personal movies anywhere, any- 
time, when a movie projector is not available. 


Fhe Sensational om 
MELTON MOVIE 


vw 95 


ONLY 


SPECIAL VIEWER EDITIONS 
OF POPULAR CASTLE FILMS 


$1.00 each — 5 for $ 4.00 


la CASSIDY ABBOTT & COSTELLO 
DANGER TRA MIDGET CAR MANIACS 
BAR 20 RIDES TKGAIN HIGH FLYERS 
CHEYENNE COWBOY NO INDIANS, PLEASE 


SPORTS 


ADVENTURE 
ATHAIL A Se wey Tei CARNIVAL pee pe ZOO 


LION-TIGER 
NDE EM COWBOY. HERE CO MES Tie CIRCUS 
TRAVEL Gincus RTE 200 

BR 


BALI HORSE—LITTLE 
GRAND CANYON RAVE 


WOODY WOODPECKER FLIRYTALES 
ACK AND THE BEANSTALK 
Bizzy ACROBATS HE BIG BAD WOLF 


HOLIDAY FILM Mous fas ney Y EANDA 
JEL en esieTON RNDY'$ BLACKSMITH'S SHOP 


Address Dept. 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St. N.Y. 17 
Opp Grand Central Terminal MU 7-1000 


Pret WHO want to live in trail- 
ers can now have an added home- 
like touch on their mobile mansions. 
There is now a trailer abode on the 
market which has a front porch. It’s 
Prairie Schooner’s newest model, the 
Century Limited. 

A lady homemaker, when she 
moves into a Century Limited, will 
have all the advantages of her more 
permanently domiciled sisters. She 
can even meet hubby at the front 
door when he comes home from 
work. It’s a full-size residential door, 
too, one that swings in while the 
screen door swings out, In ordinary 
mobile homes, “coming aboard” by 
the side door is comparable to climb- 
ing a hatchway . . . sometimes quite 
a scramble. But the front porch of the 
Century Limited takes the effort out 
of entering. 

Traditionally, the little woman has 
enjoyed arranging and rearranging 
household furniture. In the Century 
Limited, she can move the furniture 
around to her heart’s content. This 
new trailer’s front door gives more 
sidewall space in the living room, 


and permits many varied furniture 
arrangements. 

Finally, there’s a nice touch about 
this trailer that the mobile home 
hostess will appreciate. She can usher 
her guests, in the best Emily Post 
manner, directly into her living room 
—through a front door—from a 
front porch. 

Maynard W. Wells, the man 
responsible for this radical departure 
in home trailer architecture, has been 
building mobile homes for over 
twenty years. His company, Prairie 
S-hooner, Inc., of Elkhart, Indiana, 
is one of the oldest and largest firnis 
in the business. ‘ 

Available from 33 feet to 41 feet 
in length, the new Prairie Schooner 
Century Limited has five big picture 
windows in the living room. Walls 
are paneled in fine-grained “rift” 
plywood. Decorator drapes and con- 
temporary furnishings complement 
the trailer’s harmonious interior. The . 
kitchen is U-shaped for step-saving - 
efficiency. A full bath, lots of closet 
space and sleeping room for four, 
round out a picture of real living. # 


Pictures top of page, directly above, reveal home-like touch of front porch to trailer. 
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Horizontal Vertical 
1 Land of game. 1 King of the gold coast, 
2 What he got away with at the 2 Let off steam 
casino. 3 How he paid through the nose. 
14 What Thomas Dewey said to 4; Marilyn Monroe. 
the Shah of Persia. 5 What the Big Apple was. 
15 I ery for you. 6 Among higher things. 
16 Round at both ends and high 7 Littlest state you can get in. 
in the middle. 8 Not among higher things. 
17 Outmoded cad. 9 Just before a two-er and 
19 General direction of Eastern three-er. 
Airlines to California. 10 Fried to the eyeballs. 
21 Australian Tennis Addicts 11 What the travel folder did to 
(abb.) the travel bug’s feelings. 
22 Now the cow has a complaint. 12 One kind of heir. 
24 What the terrier did in the 13 This taxi driver fell out of his 
drain pipe. vehicle and got wet. 
25 All the bachelor had to con- 18 When followed by C these 
sider. things are basic. 
27 He went to India on this. 20 The man who bought the 
29 What he left behind in the Brooklyn Bridge for five dol- 
baggage car. Jars. 
30 What the days do as vacation 23 The way she looked in her 
time nears. new haircut. 
32 This is all wet in Egypt. _ 26 No such word in the traveler’s 
34 New and fair. 7" dietionary. 
36 Kind of guests the Duchess 28 The author of Lamb’s pig. 
_ had after the war. 31 In the rat race for food this 
39 Police car on the Hadar is what to do. : 
41 Aeropline. 33 Just a mixed-up citizen of 
A2 Prose ripper. Yugoslavia. 
43 This is really very funny. 35 This covers the ground. 
46 Again. 436 What they use for eyes down 
47 Got intoxicated in Edinburgh. under. 
49 What his mama called Mickey 37 There’s a gulf here. 
Mouse’s Daddy. 38 G’wan back to your Pacific 
50 What the sweet old man gave island. 
the sweet old lady when they 40 What she said to him when he 
met on the moonlight deck. said, “Oh, Margerine!” 
52 Little Ritzes in the country. 44 What the tourists do to the 
54 Take this to Iceland for your big boats when the travel sea- 
right ear. son starts. 
56 This smooths out many a 45 Backward, turn backward oh 
rough trip. time in thy flight. 
57 Your secret is discovered! 48 Paints her lips a redder rose. 
59 What to do in a dead end 51 Hand ‘it to him on this. 
street. 53 What the conceited haber- 
61 This red stuff stops travel. dasher was. 
64 Keep your shirt on. - — 55 Winter temperature in most 
67 Roar he heard on his safari., E European homes. 
68 Beginning of lala. 58 Alcoholics—Shh—Anony- 
70 Produce an effect. —~ * mous. 
72 Spiritual Knowledge, but add 60 Ninth day before income tax 
Ag if you don’t know._ day. 
74 What she felt inside her fur- 62 — and prunes, said Priscilla. 
lined jacket. 63 Whose job to work out his 
75 This man had a Pyle of friends. destiny? 
77 Screen test. 65. Our dearly beloved ancestors. 
7&8 What Esmeralda’s best friends - 66 After many of these, died the 
called her. French Swan. 
' 79 These will give you a lot of 68 What the Hollywood executive 


grit if you finally make it as was trained to say- 
far as Africa. 71 It was an age! 
> 73 Spanish Main Oilers. 
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Ted Shane's BRAIN-TWISTERS for TRAVELERS 
aaa ae 
eae lala 


1. So you’re going fishing in Florida, to tackle the salty 
fighters on the Florida coast. Where would you look for: 

(a) Tarpon. (b) Sailfish. (c) Pompano. (d) Barra- 
cuda. (e) Waloo. 

2, Are you a festival addict? In what countries will 
the following festivals be held? 

(a) Bergen Festival of Music, Drama and Folklore. 
(June 15); (b) Sibelius Festival. (June 10-18); (c) 
Hamlet Festival (June 6-12). 

They are close enough so you can attend them all. In 
what general district would you say they are? 

3. You have heard that the sun never sets on the British 
Empire. Perhaps it does now. Anyway, as an American, 
how could you touch the famous B.E. within an hour from 
the following places and by what method of travel? 

(a) Detroit, Michigan. (b) Palm Beach, Florida. 

4. Where would you go to hear these sounds at one 
and the same time? 

The roar of a lion. The thunder of a gigantic waterfall. 
The rhythm of a smart dance orchestra. 

5. Name the states that rhyme with these words and 
phrases. 

(a) Benny’s knee. (b) Silo? Nah! (c) You pork! (not 
you pig.) (d) Go the dawn. 

6. Here are some spots for you Anglophiles off the 
beaten track in Britain. Can you tell where they are? 

(a) St. Michaels Mount. (b) County Londonderry. 
(c) Braemer. (d) Renishaw the home of the Sitwell poets. 

7. What is Zinfandel? 

(a) Hungarian native dance? (b) A California table 
wine? (c) The dictator of ancient Fandel? (d) Gang- 
ster’s hideout in Brooklyn? 

8. What are the following: 

(a) The Rainbow. (b) The President. (c) The Presi- 
dent Special. 

9. When and where in America can you meet King Rex, 
the Lord of Misrule? 

10. What is the Blue Train? 


CHARTER A BOAT 


FOR YOUR VACATION 


Be free as a sea breeze on your vaca- 
~/ tion. Charter a boat. Cruisers and 
yachts, motor and sail—we have list- 
ings from Maine to the Caribbean for 
any season. Rates from $5 a day to 
$1200 a week. Available with and with- 
out crews. Sec exciting, new places. 
For information write: 


Maryland Boat Charter & Sales Inc. 


104T Greenbrier Rd., Towson 4, Maryland 


If you, along with legions of other — 
Americans, are planning your vaca- | 
tion after May, you may be interested — 


in knowing that my personally-tested _ 
and, I believe, useful tips on car trav- — 
el will be published in book form in 


May. 
Gp The book publishing firm of Simon | 


and Schuster recently approached my | 
employer, Shell Oil Company, with 
the idea of gathering informative ma- | 
terial for motorists into one concise 
volume. As a result of our conversa- © 
tions, this book, published under the ~ 
title Traveling By Car, will be avail- . 
able in time to be of help to this year’s 
vacationing motorist. ® 


By Carol Lane 


Wiesmens Seavel SD inectan 
Skat Of Company 


B* BOREDOM from your itinerary 
and you'll discover car travel 
with your children can really be 
child’s play. Best way to divert 
youngsters’ interests and keep them 
amused is through taking along suit- 
able toys for touring. 

Aware of the importance of keep- 
ing children amused en route, manu- 
facturers have come up with a whole 
group of travel toys designed to keep 
youngsters happily quiet in a limited 
space. For the tot three-to-seven years 
of age, picture books, blocks and pa- 
per and crayons are always welcome 
diversions. Industrious little girls in 
this age group will enjoy wooden 


weaving looms and dolls with travel A 

wardrobes in small suitcases. Sure to we ee 

be a favorite is a new doctor or nurse : Lisi ; 
kit. Boys of the same age will be de- Roll brim for tace flattery Scoop-shape; it is convertible 


lighted with tiny rubber or plastic 
cars. Either boys or girls will find 
kaleidoscopes, playing or picture 
cards and hand puppets an endless 
source of amusement. Tinier tots, 
two-to-four, love to cuddle and play . 
with small dolls and woolly animals. 
Older children from eight to twelve 
years of age are easier to keep enter- 
tained and retain their interest in a 
particular toy or game longer than 
younger fry. Keep their interests up 
throughout the trip with activity 
books, coloring books, drawing pads 
and puzzles. Children this age are old 
enough to enjoy automobile and num- 


ber games which you can make up as Back-to-front view Simple to sew; packs flat 

you go along. 
Remember not to select toys which Here’s a versatile, reversible, collapsible travel hat you can make your- 

might distract the driver, such as self. Caro] Lane, women’s travel director of Shell Oil Company, created 


it and offers a free pattern. The hat fits any headsize, can be made in 
ee oe a a eye au e all, solid or contrasting colors of felt or fabric, has six style variations. 
ont torget that a little tun and non- 


sense can save the day when traveling 
with children. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 
the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 
and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; te 
assist all movements that make travel safe 
and attractive: and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship between all peoples in order to se- 


cure the cause of international peace. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 


Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 


Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


~ 


Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

45 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


(please PRINT full name of nominee) 


NOUR CE Spree ras ETE OER Dates eo ie une el OLR RS NS aa 
(please print) 

(CISCRa pn areca MAD oe eee SUALETS tra aulreetretea earns 

Name of nominating, member | os... ec. ces ctw ates 

INO ANCES Cig ac. GDC Caer REO OR Pee Peo ee 

NICSE See] NV EEF oes cc CR Ree Ree Eo ROR RE PORTA Ce 


Planning a Trip? 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

45 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


Li eer yell alin isis PAS ae) UC) ce Ree Ce are 


and would like information on: 


Plane Bus Hotels 
Ship Train Package trip 
Wheret wall be wee sis ie ee 6 Sse Os wos in my party. I plan to 
NAV OWae re Ocei cee es ALCP DUNE Gisckec setae os orci yon 
Approximate amount of money IJ wish to spend......... 
INET A: od oe eee AMfembership 4:0... 
RUPE ORELTATLOTINLO Ci dhole le sie airs ai0isjo's eb iov aleiaie efoieetee > 
UNCER Metra Te te lor tte sto) sate ol le slovel sip sieuaie v2 Beet a 
Orr len risi LONE Gils TALES ajox sv vce es 
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Motor touring only 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 


a minimum of THREE WEEKS for pro- 


cessing of your request. 


I am planning a trip from ................ 
COs ucpeme eset he hen and would like a routing 
SVR Beye POPE OPA CAA vot bs) Sousa Scale oh four Sg enape eet 6 
Pam-spianmimnesto leave ...3. 6 icane.g odie : 
Narre se erie ane con oreal «bin ictasene Sis iaeenepetevetc dior 
MenibershipaNos!isje +s: crier abies ance es cest ets 
AAMEGS8) ims ww so Sa iatoncbaiche pee aenseate sense 

(Oris Soave eee Srilacs can srhorme ates 

OE oan STALE ahs aes eh hoa aaniee 


<Dispatehes CGiom_ 


PARIS and LONDON 


By Margaret Gardner 


HE BIG entertainment news of March is the launching 

of an assault by the Empire Theater against the re- 
vered Paris Opera, in the field of operatic production. 
The Opera, a state-owned and operated institution, has 
always had an exclusive grip on the presentation of grand 
opera in Paris, with the exception of isolated visiting 
troupes from time to time. Now the huge Empire Theater, 
home of the Marquis de Cuevas and Roland Petit ballet 
companies, has associated itself with the dynamic young 
Prince Rainier III of the Principality of Monaco to create 
an Opera of Monaco. This company will be composed of 
the leading singers of La Scala Company of Milan who, 
after the winter season in Monte Carlo, will come to the 
Empire for several guest presentations. 

The last few months have witnessed an evolution in 
the vogue of certain neighborhoods in Paris, with the 
Palais-Royal, opposite the home of the Comedie-Fran- 
caise, now being the favorite quartier of “All Paris.” 
This change in the popularity of one neighborhood to 
another is due in part to the fickle taste of the tourist, 
but is mostly influenced by other circumstances such as 
the opening of a new restaurant or night club. As more 
and more people flock there the entire neighborhood 
profits as new spots crop up all over the place. This was 
the situation for many years in Montmartre when the 
picturesque studios and reputation of the artist’s colony 
drew visitors. As a result restaurants and clubs sprang 
up in abundance. Then in the period between the two 
wars, the vogue turned toward Montparnasse, the center 
of the gay and carefree times of that generation. Then 
after the second war it was St. Germain des Prés, which 
had been slumbering peacefully for generations amidst its 
antique shops and rare-book stores, until that weird 
philosophy, Existentialism, was discovered harboring 
there. Bars and clubs grew overnight and property values 
in the neighborhood mounted each month. 

Now it’s back to the Right Bank and the dignified 
environs of the Palais Royal, whose gardens sheltered 
plotters and intriguers during the French Revolution. 

This newly-found favor of the Palais Royal was helped 
along by the immense success of the night club Cour et 
Jardin, which has drawn all of Paris’ elite, and the more 
knowing tourists. Then a few yards away another new 
club, La Castagnette, was opened, catering to the very 
late or early morning habitues. The one disadvantage of 
the Palais Royal neighborhood, now with the approach 
of spring, is its lack of open-air terraces and the difficulty 
of creating them because of the layout of its narrow 
streets, which were designed for traffic and great move- 
ment. For that reason the St. Germain des Prés quartier, 
filled as it is with picturesque sidewalk cafes, should wel- 
come with special fervor these spring days. @ 
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By Elizabeth Nicholas 


W" ALL KNOW that enraging emotion that grips us when, 
having worn our soles out in search of a particular 
piece of china, or color of tweed, or shape of sweater, we see 
exactly what we want half_an hour after we have bought, 
in desperation, an-inferior substitute. Much of this teeth- 
gnashing can be avoided if the visitor to London has a 
shrewd idea where he is most likely to find what he seeks. 
Here is a list, not comprehensive, we admit, but a guide 
to some of the best places to get such traditional buys as 
china, woollens, linens, and sportswear. 


China, glass, etc. 


Gered, the Wedgewood specialist, Piccadilly Areade. 
abs Wedgewood Room at Robinson & Cleaver, Regent 
treet. 
James Leather Ltd, Fine China and Glass, 59/60 Pic- 
cadilly,. 
Lawleys Lid, 154 Regent Street, with branches from 
Dundee to Penzance; specialists in decorated china 
and finely cut glass. 
Heal’s, Tottenham Court 
Street, are outstanding. 
Harrods and Selfridges have particularly well-run ex- 
port departments. 
Seekers after the unusual will delight in the Portobello 
Road (Saturdays), behind Notting Hill Gate tube sta- 
tion; many antique china dealers from Kensington - 
have Saturday stalls in the market. 


Road, Liberty’s, Regent 


Woollens. 
N. Peal & Son, Burlington Arcade. Specialists in cash- 
mere. 
Jaeger’s, Regent Street. 
Hunt & Winterbotham, 4 Old Bond Street, sell British 
woollen cloths by the yard. 
Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd. 
Herd & Walker Ltd, 173 Piccadilly. Scottish knitwear. 
The Scotch House, Knightsbridge. 


Linens. 


Robinson & Cleaver, Regent Street. 
Givan’s Irish Linen Stores Ltd, 111-114 New Bond 
Street. 


Walpole’s, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
Liberty’s, of Regent Street, for scarves, silks, cottons. 
British Rainwear and Sports Wear. 


Aquascutum, 100 Regent Street. 

Burberry’s Ltd, 18 Haymarket, S.W.1. 

Simpson’s (Piccadilly). 

Lillywhite’s Ltd, for sports clothes and equipment. 


Shirtmakers. 


Harborow’s Ltd, 6/7 New Bond Street. 
Turnbull & Asser Ltd, 71 Jermyn Street, St. James’s. 


Hatters. 

Locke the Hatter, St. James Street. 

Scotts Ltd, 1 Old Bond Street, W.1. 

Lincoln Bennett & Co., 162 Piccadilly. 

If you want to buy Easter eggs to send back home to 
the children, now is the time to get them. Hamley’s, in 
Regent Street, always has a wonderful show. @ 
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BOOK SELECTION 


wo civilization had its roots 
on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and today these lands have 
been the Mecca of tourists from all 
over the world who are fascinated by 
the wondrous blue waters and the 
charm of the countries surrounding 
it. Every tourist, however well trav- 
eled, will add more enjoyment and 
satisfaction to his trip by knowing 
in advance the many attractions this 
region holds. 

~ Such an introduction is The Pag- 
eant of the Mediterranean by Sheri- 
dan H. Garth (Exposition Press: 377 
pages). Mr. Garth is well equipped 
to write such a book because as pro- 
fessional traveler, consultant with 
Thomas Cook and Sons, correspond- 
ent, merchant seaman and naval of- 
ficer he has spent many years in that 
area. To augment Mr. Garth’s delight- 
ful and helpful work there is an in- 
formative prologue by James W. 
Kirk, another Cook man who has de- 
voted his life to travel. 

Here is paraded in clear, interesting 
text and vivid photographs the whole 
panorama of the cradle of culture, an 
area nearly half the size of the U. Si— 
one geographic unit divided into a 
score of political and cultural por- 
tions. In a single correlated package 
is crammed a guide, history and story- 
book that will never grow out of date. 

It takes a truly experienced traveler 
to present the facts as Mr..Garth does. 
In twenty scenes he covers the region 
from every angle, doubling the enjoy- 


Mediterranean Pageant 


Eternal fascination of Egypt's pyramids has intrigued travelers for centuries. 


ment of everyone visiting this exciting 
and exotic region. From the moun- 
tain fortress of Gibraltar to the holy 
shrines of Israel, from Italy’s swarm- 
ing cities to the steaming deserts of 
Libya, the reader is transported in 
easy-to-read, interesting fashion. 

On a country by country tour you 
are taken to Egypt and the Levant; 
Greece with its relics of ancient glory; 
Italy with its memories of old Rome 
and its many-sided modern life; Iberia 
with its romantic air; the mystery- 
shrouded cities of the Barbary: coast 
of Africa and all the other lovely, 
tradition-laden lands that border on 
this wondrous blue sea. 

In a manner as light-hearted as a 
romantic novel, you are told what to 
look for in each country and each 
principal city. The reader cannot help 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


March 1954 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 


and ‘‘Arm Chair Travelers”’ 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


% Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 
& Land etn the Mountains @ In the Valleys 


e By the Lakes ¢ By the Sea 
All Described in Detail 


_ Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 
To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 


Sent promptly by mail. 
Send check or cash. Dept. B 
SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 

5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


$450 


$450 


but get the “feel” of the most impor- 
tant aspects of the Mediterranean, the 
rich significance of its historic monu- 
ments, the customs, the people and 
everything else that will make a visit 
more rewarding. 

To those who are familiar with this 
wonderland, Sheridan H. Garth’s The 
Pageant of the Mediterranean will re- 
call pleasant memories, while to those 
who contemplate a first visit, it will 
supply a happy, helpful introduction. 


Special Price 
For N.T.C. Members 


Now members of the National 
Travel Club may get this book at a 
substantial saving. Mail the coupon 
today and we'll speed your copy to 
you. Do it now! 


National Travel Club 
45 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me “The Pageant of the 
Mediterranean” at the special mem- 


bership price of $4.00. 


Remittance is enclosed. 
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Dude ranch life in Wyoming is real relaxation in rugged surroundings. 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 35¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words, Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 


misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


WORLDWIDE KODACHROMES on Approval 
—2x2 (35mm) and Stereo (3D)—from the 
private collection of nationally-known 
photographer, lecturer, and world trav- 
eler, Ernest T. Wolfe, Member P.S.A. See 
Coronation scenes, famous cities, night 
clubs of Paris, historical landmarks, ex- 
teriors and interiors of churches (includ- 
ing Basilica of St. Peter’s in Rome), pal- 
aces, museums and art galleries, famous 
paintings, mosaics, other art treasures, 
people in native dress, and many other 
human interest subjects—covering Europe, 
Mediterranean countries (including Holy 
Land), India and Southwest Asia, Korea, 
Japan, Hawaii, Western United States 
(including National Parks), Mexico, South 
America, and Caribbean Islands. Most 
complete selection of quality World slides 
to be found anywhere ... over 4000 
selections. Write for free 2x2 catalog, 
stereo list (for both), and detailed ap- 
proval information. Ernest T. Wolfe, 
10916 Ashton Avenue, Los Angeles 24, 
California. 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, Spain (Granada, 
Cordoba, Avila, Segovia and its famous 
magnificent Castle of Alcazar), Morocco— 
Our New Releases of Color Slides—ex- 
quisite in color and composition. Highest 
Quality Color Slides. Write for Catalog 
“TM” Free. Argo Slides, 62 William Street, 
New York 5, New York. 

a SE ER I EL 


16 MM Photographers make your color 
movies spectacular. Add gorgeous origi- 
nal professional action and scenic shots of 
Alaska, Mexico, Alps, Europe, rapids ca- 
noeing. Neil Douglas, famed explorer, 
Box 664, Meriden, Conn. 
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NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Magazine 1888- 
1953. Any issue, one or thousands, maps, 
bound volumes, sets. Collectors—send for 
book “Collecting National Geographic 
Magazines.” Price $2.00. Periodical Serv- 
ice, Box 465-T, Wilmington, Delaware. 
eS 
BARGAIN TIPS: Buy at discount from mills 
and shops all over country. New book lists 
and describes. Save hundreds of dollars. 
Send. $2 today. Tour and Shop, Norberth, 
Pa. 
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PARIS, VERSAILLES and Fontainebleau, 
French Riviera, Rome, Venice, Capri, Sor- 
rento, Pompeii, Austria, Belgium, Madrid, 
Seville, Barcelona, Valencia, San Sebas- 
tian, etc. Highest Quality Color Slides. 
Write for Catalog “T” Free. Argo Slides, 
62 William Street, New York 5, New York. 


FREE: BIG United States Catalog. Just pub- 
lished by world’s largest stamp firm. 
Valuable guide and check list. Hundreds 
of illustrations. “Clearance sale” bar- 
gains. Approvals. HARRISCO, 120 Transit 
Building, Boston 17, Mass. 


EUROPE BOUND? Enjoy first class steamer 
and hotels, superior land travel while 
visiting England, Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, italy, Switzerland, France in con- 
genial group with experienced Christian 
woman leader. All expense—moderate 
cost. Book now for July second sailing. 
Return August twenty-fifth. Write Box 
M 100, Travel Magazine. 


6 PERFECT ancient Indian arrowheads 
$2.00 Perfect peace pipe $6.00. Rare 
Folsom arrowhead $5.00. 6 fine bird ar- 
rowheads $2.00. 8” spearhead $10.00. 
Tomahawk $2.10. List free. Lear's, Glen- 
wood, Arkansas. 


WORLD TOUR. Africa, India, Ceylon, Sing- 
apore, Bali, Manila, Hong Kong, Japan. 
Private party, 1st class only, ship, rail, 
auto. No plane. About 5 mos. Extensive 
sight-seeing, receptions, etc. $6,500 in- 
clusive. Leaves November ‘54. Personally 
conducted. Write: Capt. E. H. R. Fairall, 
P. O. Box 72, Staten Is. 14, New York, 
N. Y. 


WIN CONTEST money. General Contest 
Bulletin gives hundreds of tips. Lists cur- 
rent contests and rules. Sample 25¢. Gen- 
eral Contests, 1609 East 5th, Dept. 314, 
Duluth, Minn, 


AMERICAN LADY takes paying guests in 
her beautiful villa, Florence, Italy. Reason- 
able rates, special rates for long stays. 
Five minutes from center of city. Write 
Box C-113, Travel Magazine. 


By Paul Inez 


i eda the tourist business is one 
of the most important to the 
economy of the state, travelers head- | 
ing for Wyoming will find every 
community and individual geared to 
cater to their needs. There is variety 
in type of sleeping accommodations 
available, good restaurants, a long 
list of special events and things to do 
for amusement, and scenery that is in 
the spectacular class. 

_ For a packaged vacation, I go for 
a dude.ranch as the best bet. There 
‘are over 100 dude ranches and fishing 
and hunting lodges sprinkled through- 
out the state. Here, again, there is 
variety—from rustic cabins to luxury 
cottages. Prices range as widely— 
from $60.00 to $125 per person per 
week. One thing, though, about a 
dude ranch diversion is that rates 
usually include room, board and all 
entertainment. 

Undoubtedly the best known va- 
cation spot in Wyoming is Yellow- 
stone National Park—America’s best- 
equipped playground and_ largest 
natural zoo. You can use free picnic 
and campgrounds or rustic house- 
keeping cabins, modern cottages or 
luxurious hotels. j 

Many types of free entertainment 
are provided in Yellowstone and no 
license is required to fish anywhere 
in the park. 

Of course, a visit to Wyoming 
ought to include Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park, too, plus such points as 
Wind River Range, Ayres Natural 
Bridge, Star Valley and the Buffalo 
Bill country. Early-day forts and In- 
dian battlegrounds spot the state. 

In this rugged environment, a dude 
ranch rest is ideal. You can’ enjoy 
real chuck wagon dinners, pack trips, 
rodeos, square dancing and Western 
song-singing around campfires for a 
complete change of routine. Kids not 
only enjoy such vacations but find 
most ranches have special facilities 
for them so Mother and Dad can 
roam around freely. Some—like Half 
Moon Ranch at Moose in the Jackson 
Hole area—are solely for boys and 
girls. 

With an average altitude of 6,000 
feet, climate, particularly from June 
to September, is invigorating. Out- 
door life is for me—especially in 
wonderful Wyoming. # 
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‘Hotel Headliners 


Novel Theme Turns Guests into ‘Pirates’ 


High-flown sailing ship, Nuestra Senora, hangs from Jolly Roger hotel ceiling. 


See DAYS OF pirates and sunken 
$ treasure are not gone on the south- 
east coast of Florida—not as far as 
the Jolly Roger Hotel in Fort Lauder- 
dale is concerned. 

This ocean-side hotel has borrowed 
from ancient pirate lore and adapted 
‘a theme of piracy and high seas ad- 
venture. A black and white skull and 
crossbones flutters atop the hotel’s 
_ 75-foot yardarm as the establishment’s 
house flag. 

When guests wander downstairs 
from the lobby to the “lower deck” 
of the Jolly Roger, they have a choice 
of entering a patio and a fresh-water 
pool or resting in the lounge, Rogues 
Roost. 

The Rogues Roost lounge lends 
much atmosphere to the inn’s theme 
of buccaneer shenanigans. Along the 
walls above the booths are cut-out 
caricatures of grim pirates, cutlasses, 
_ brimming treasure chests with pieces- 
_ of-eight, mysterious footprints and 


_ adventure scenes. On one wall is a 
collection of reproductions of real 


pirate flags which actually flew from 
one-time marauders’ masts. 
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Personnel of the hotel are all 
dressed in brightly hued pirate garb, 
including the pool lifeguard, one of 
the few feminine ones in the area. 

The Jolly Roger has 50 rooms, in- 
cluding a luxury penthouse below the 
“crow’s nest,” overlooking the At- 
lantic. Completely air-conditioned, the 
pirate palace has a_ glass-enclosed 
lobby and balcony which provide a 
view of the six-mile beach. Under a 
model of a pirate ship, a bright, live 
flamingo makes its home in the lobby. 
A rock garden pool is the lobby’s 
chief decorative point of interest, 
however, and is fed by a waterfall 
cascading from the second-floor bal- 
cony. 

A frequent highlight for hotel 
guests is the showing of sunken treas- 
ure recently recovered from the ocean 
floor off the south Florida keys. This 
collection is brought up to the hotel 
in armored cars, and includes such 
items as bars of silver, pieces of old 
cannon, crusted spikes, swords, vari- 
ous coins, jewelry, chains and an- 
chors. When displayed, the exhibit 


draws visitors from miles around. 


Odds And Inns 


Ney campaign by Ameri- 
can Hotel Association is under- 
way to promote industry’s new 
universal-type credit card system, and 
creation of a special Hotel Red Book 
listing will note establishments hon- 
oring the Traveleard and Chekard 
credentials. American Hotels 
Corp. has become latest chain to in- 
stitute “family plan,” thus adding 
some 45 inns to the growing roster. 

. Carter Hotels are proceeding 
with a giant redecorating program 
for its six spots, including Manhat- 
tan’s Governor Clinton. . . . York- 
towne Hotel, York, Pa., plans adding 
65 rooms. . . . Western Hotels now 
has private wire service linking its 
22 hotels for fast reservations. ... 
Hotel Georgia in Vancouver, B.C., 
plans construction of 200-room addi- 
tion. . . . New quarter-million-dollar 
restaurant has opened in La Jollan 
Hotel, San Diego. . . . Work is under- 
way on six-story, 225-room Plains- 
man Hotel in Albuquerque, N.M. 
. . . In Atlantic City, N.J., Strand 
Hotel will be demolished, while Ritz- 
Carlton reopened Merry-Go-Round 
Cocktail Room. . . . New York City’s 
Hotel Astor is celebrating its 50th 
birthday during 1954. . . . Hotel May- 
fair, Los Angeles, has redone lobby 
from end to end. . . . Artificial-ice 
curling rink has been completed near 
Laurentian resort of Ste-Adele, Que- 
bec. . . . Motel with pool will be built 
soon at Pasatiempo, Calif., with 38 
units. . . . In the Bahamas, Nassau 
Racquet Club has opened a fresh 
water pool, added new luxury cot- 
tages. . . . Sites are under considera- 
tion for a huge hotel to serve San 
Fernando Valley area in California. 
. . . Mayflower Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Fla., has joined roster of Diners Club 
members. 


s@ Freighter 


Ford’s Freighter Travel Guidebook is indispensa- 
ble for anyone planning to travel by freighter, It 
shows passenger-carrying freighter services from 
U.S. seaports to all parts of the world, describes 
hundreds of LOWER COST CRUISES, shows where 
vessels go, frequency of service, length of voyage, 
passenger accommodations, fares, addresses of 
steamship lines, etc. oy 

Used and recommended by steamship lines and 
travel agencies everywhere. 96 pages, fully illustrated. 


Mail $2 today for your copy of latest edition. 


KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept. T-2, 
2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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We DO YOU get your ideas? This is the question 
Wie working photographer hears more than any other. 
The answer is, “Everywhere.” From people, events, paint- 
ings—and above all, from the work of other photog- 
raphers. A treasury of such work, which has appeared on 
the photographic scene every year now for more than 
fifteen years, is U. S. Camera Annual. The 1954 edition is 
full of ideas and inspiration. Leaf through it, and every 
photograph sets off a chain reaction in your mind—not 
only for what it shows, but also for what it suggests. 
When a picture in a book or magazine makes your 
camera finger itch for action, don’t delay. And don’t 
hesitate to imitate. By the time you end up with your 
print, you will find you made it your own way, and it’s 


By Will Lane 


your own creation, beholden to no one, except perhaps ~ 


for the initial impetus that made you take your camera 
off its dusty shelf. 

Some of the best shots in U. S. Camera Annual are 
what I call City Portraits. See, for example, Cable Car, 
by Max Yavno, which he took originally for his book on 
San Francisco. Cable cars typify the Golden Gate city. 
Note the relaxed attitude of the two crewmen pushing and 
pulling their loaded car around its turning circle. In the 
background, the next car is waiting for its turn. Anyone 
who has visited San Francisco will feel a tug of nostalgia 
every time he views this scene. 

What about your city? Whether it’s New York, New 
Orleans or Keokuk, lowa—whether it’s a metropolis or a 
hamlet—what are the typical scenes which unlock its 
personality? Select key places or events and let your city 
sit for its portrait before your camera. You can make up 
an album of one-picture stories which reveal the per- 
sonality of cities you have seen. Set aside a winter evening 
to catalogue your negatives or color slides with this in 
mind. 

However, perhaps your penchant is less for carefully- 
composed street scenes than for the more intimate revela- 
tions of candid portraiture. If so, and if you have a 35 mm. 
camera, you will be heartened to know that candid camera 
work is coming back into its own. A 35 mm. camera is 
capable of going places and doing things that nothing 
else can. This was realized a dozen or so years ago when 
35 mm. was at the height of its popularity, but it took a 
back seat for a while when everyone began working with 
21/;-inch negatives and twin-lens reflex cameras. 
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Some Candid Comments Reveal Ways 
To Increase Your Candid Camera Range 


If you’re one of those 35 mm. camera fans who has 
devoted himself mostly to making color slides, here’s a 
suggestion. Load up with fast black and white film, such 
as Super XX, and explore the treat in store for you. No, 
this is not a backward step. Actually there are as many 


things that black-and-white alone ‘can do, and there are — 


for color film. Each has its possibilities—and its limita- 
tions. Black-and-white-stitl has new frontiers waiting to 
be explored. . 

Candid photography does not necessarily mean a con- 
cealed camera. In fact some of the best candid shots are 
made in the living room, at a wedding reception, or in a 
children’s playground with the camera in full view. The 
trick is to catch the subject unawares, unposed, un- 
selfconscious. To do this, it is necessary to know your 
camera and know your subject. To know your camera 
means to know what it can and cannot do. Once you start 
fiddling with the adjustments, wondering whether to use 
F'/4 or F/2, you are dead. Everyone centers his attention 
on what you are doing. The important thing is to be so 
unobtrusive that no one pays any attention to you. This 
is possible only if you have solved your camera problems 
in advance. Pre-set the camera to F'/4 at 1/25 second, or 
whatever the light calls for. 

If you need to take a meter reading, do so, and then 
put the meter away. Decide in advance what exposure to 
use in the light and perhaps in the shade. Then you can ~ 
make adjustments if necessary without further recourse 
to the meter. 

Distance settings also can be guessed in advance. If you 
are taking groups of several people, six feet is about right 
for three heads. For an individual. use three feet, or what- 
ever the minimum setting is on your camera. 

After you have everything arranged, all you have to do 
is wait for a suitable opportunity, or a good expression. 
Then lift the camera and click the shutter. Those rare 
smiles and scowls that make people say, “If only someone 
had a camera,” have to be taken on split-second notice. 
In fact, you have to anticipate—to know an instant in 
advance that something is about to happen. Otherwise, 
you will shoot after the fact—and always just a minute 
late. That’s why this off-the-hip type shooting requires 
not only that you have the camera always pre-set, but also 
that you know your subjects and what they are going to 
do. 

One effective stunt is to place the camera on a table or 
other support, focus it on an individual, or a group, and 
then sit several feet away with a cable release in your 
hand. This remote-control technique is very effective, 
especially with a long cable release, because you do not 
distract the subjects by raising your camera in from of 
your face. 
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Photograph by Max Yavno catches full flavor of frequent San Francisco scene, may also spur others to capture own city sights strikingly. 


If the people are self conscious, pretend to take a picture 
by saying “click,” or using a false shutter. The minute 
this happens, everyone unfreezes, and then you have your 
opportunity. I find it very useful sometimes to pretend 
to be out of film. Take a few-shots, and say, “‘Well, that’s 
the last film.” When you say this, everyone forgets about 
the camera, and then you can go to work. 

Another helpful dodge is to use a stooge. A friend poses 
in front of you, while you tell him to move this way or 
that. But instead of pointing the camera at your friend, 
you ‘point it sidewise (this is easy with a reflex type 
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camera) at some of the onlookers. They are watching the 
stooge, perhaps laughing at his antics, and oblivious of 
the camera. A telephoto lens is helpful with any candid 
shots because it enables you to work from a greater 
distance. 

Finally, be sure to have plenty of film. One good shot 
out of a dozen is not a bad average. Try the candid 
technique, indoors or out, and you will be surprised how 
bad most of the pictures will be. But you also will be 
amazed how good a few, a very few, of them will be, to 
make it all worth while. @ 
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Still $2.50 


Dear Sirs: 

Going through some material in con- 
nection with Seeing the World on $2.50 
a Day [TrRAvEL, Jan., 1954], I recently 
discovered two errors in fact... . The 
sea voyage from Singapore to Japan cost 
$95.83, not $82.00. Also, the sea trip 
from Greece to Istanbul cost $19.82 
(plus $1.33 tax), and not $23.00. These 
were errors in computation on my part 
[but] as far as the final expense figure 
is concerned. it is unaffected. 


Tom King 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Valiant Voyage 


Dear Sirs: 

Have enjoyed the article Valiant At- 
lantic Voyage [Trave., Jan., 1954]. 
Have in my library a fairly complete 
collection of all the small boat voyages 
from Captain Slocum’s Sailing Alone 
Around the World to the more recent 
adventures of small-hoat daredevils and 
would like to add Mr. Elam’s book to 
my collection. Was once a small boat 
enthusiast mvself and though nearing 
80 have not lost my love of the sea or 
my interest in the men like young Elam 
who combine guts and know-how in 
seeking adventure. 

A. H. Clement 
Mentone. Ala. 


Sailing Schedule 


Dear Sirs: 

You indicated [Travel Digest, Dec.. 
1953] our Ecuador run serves Panama. 
This is not quite correct. We do not 
operate a passenger service on these 
freighters to Panama. We take round- 
trip cruise passengers on the run which 
includes Panama and Ecuador and we 
do take one-way passengers to Ecuador. 
We do not take one-way passengers to 
Panama. Our two freighter services 
from New York are fully outlined in a 
current folder. ... Again thank you for 
your kindness in mentioning our 
freighters. 

George W. Jochem 

Gen. Freight and Pass. Agent 
Standard Fruit and S.S. Co. 
New York. N. Y. 


Indies Outlook 
Dear Sirs: 

T’ve been a subscriber for two years, 
but your December issue of TRAVEL giv- 
ing the West Indies Outlook is the most 
interesting issue I’ve read. Having lived 
in Trinidad for a few months, that sec- 
tion of the world will always have a 
special fascination for me... . I’m now 
planning my next vacation which I hope 
will be in the vicinity of St. Thomas and 
St. Croix, 

Ruth I. Smith 
Akron, O. 
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Middle East Friends 


Dear Sirs: 

After reading your articles Jordan 
Bids for Tourists and Tangier: World 
Crossroads in the November, 1953, issue 
of Travet, I thought your readers 
would be interested to learn about the 
travel program of the American Friends 
of the Middle East, Inc., a non-profit 
organization. Our travel program offers 
two services to travelers to the Middle 
East. We do not make bookings, but 
we give advice on hotels, food, clothes 
to take, reading material, what to see 
and how much it costs, etc., as well as 
supplying the traveler with a few use- 
ful Arabic phrases. Secondly. through 
our national representatives in the cities 
of the Middle East the traveler is able 
to meet the people who live and work 
in these countries, and therefore learn 
more about them than he would if he 
were just seeing ruins and shrines. 

Phyllis Van Horn 
American Friends of the 
Middle East 

New York, N. Y. 


Highway Problem 
Dear Sirs: 


... If you really want to do some- 
thing to reduce the accident toll on the 
highway, an excellent beginning would 
be some regulations on the size of 
trucks, and it might be a good idea to 
keep them off entirely on Saturdays 
and Sundays. when you state the most 
deaths occur. My own thinking has 
always been that they should build their 
own roads like the railroads and turn 
back our highways to the general pub- 
lic. who have built them and paid for 
them... . 

Mortimer May 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Mexican Shopping 


Dear Sirs: 

I got a boot out of Paul Benard’s 
article (Mexican Month: $112, TRAVEL, 
Sept. 1953) on his month in Mexico as 
JT did it that way in my younger days. 
However, will you please ask him where 
he saw hand-made shoes in the Tacuba 
inarket? I wandered it block by block. 
asking in Spanish and in English and 
could find none of them. I’m really 
curious. ... / 
Marguerite Morrison 
Minneapolis. Minn. 


Says Contributor Benard: “The public 
marketplace at Tacuba extends for al- 
most a mile on both sides of the town’s 
main street along which the busses and 
street. cars travel. A few blocks from 
the main plaza, a road to the right leads 
to the cathedral. Along this road and in 
the cathedral yard there is an annex to 
the market dealing almost exclusively 
in sombreros and all kinds of shoes 
from sandals to loafers to brogans to 
boots. The majority of these stalls sell 
hand-sewn footwear.”—Ep. 


Gore 
. - and on our right we have 
Officer O’Malley who probably 
saw us go through that red light 
by the Soldiers’ Monument.” 
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Answers to Brain Twisters 


1. (a) Key West, West coast (b) The gulf 
stream (c) South of Florida in winter, north 
of Florida in summer (d) Shoal waters and 
off-shore reefs particularly in the Keys (e) 
Gulf stream. 2. (a) Norway (b) Finland 
(c) Denmark. In Elsinor in the courtyard 
of Kronberg castle where Shakespeare set 
the play. They are all in sparkling Scandi- 
navia. 3. (a) By water or by walking over 
the International bridge you can get ta 
Windsor, Canada (b) Nassau by air. 4. 
South Africa. 5. (a) Tennessee (b) Iowa 
(c) New York (d) Oregon. 6. (a) Cornish 
Coast, England (b) County Londonderry, 
Northern Ireland (c) Dee Valley, Scotland 
(d) Derbyshire, England. 7. (b). 8. Pan 
American Clippers. 9. New Orleans Mardi 
Gras. 10. Famous glamour train that goes 
from Calais to the Riviera. 
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Publicity Commission. 17-20: Author, 21-23: Ellinor 
Villoge. 24-27: Three Lions. 28-31: Author. 32-35: 
Author. 49: U.S. Camera Annual. 


PAY IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Good Paying Jobs in So. America 
Europe, Asia. Africa, Australia. T p 


Free. $400.00 to $2000.00 Monthly. M 
Job Opportunities in Foreign Cou 
Information Free. 


TURNER FOREIGN BUREAU CO. File. 144 
246 Sth AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y 
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Wrapped in sleep...wrapped in love 


Day’s end for tiny legs and arms... the bedtime story told, 
prayers said, the tired little body held for a moment’s hug, 


then tucked into bed... 


Seal the day now with her good-night kiss and let 


her drift away into slumber, safe and secure. 


Security is the deepest need of our living, and its greatest 
reward. To provide it for those we love is a privilege possible 
only in a country like ours. 
And this is how we make America secure: by making our 
own homes so. One secure family circle touching another 
builds a secure land. 
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Saving for security is easy! 


Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in Savings 
Bonds. 


This is all you do. Go to your com- 
pany’s pay office, choose the amount 
you want to save—a couple of dollars a 
payday, or as much as you wish. That 
money will be set aside for you before 
you even draw your pay. And auto- 
matically invested in Series “EK” U. 8. 
Savings Bonds which are turned over 
to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,187.30. If you can save as 
much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
months will bring you $10,700! 

For your sake, and your family’s, 
too, how about signing up today? 


Discover , 
OLD MEXICO 
which is always new ! 


Make your vacation a thrilling 
adventure this year in Mexico! 
‘Discover for yourself the age- 
old and timeless Pyramids 
of the Sun and the Moon; 
the quaint, story-book 
setting of San Miguel 
Allende; the enchantment 
of Xochimilco’s flower- 
banked waterways; the 
fresh loveliness of the 
countryside near San 
Luis Potosi, the Colonial 
charm of Guadalajara. 
And remember, Mexico 
City is one of the most gay 
and exciting cities in 
the world! There's 
something new at every turn in 


MEXICO 


the Far-Away Jand near by. 


Cathedral, Guadalajara 


@ Houston, Pan American World Airways Bldg. 
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Learn Spanish.. the Mexican Way! and at the same time know Mexico Study-at-home method (with records) for adults direct from Mexico. This 


method approved by Direccion General de Turismo Write tor tree booklet and dem trati Jd. M Spanish i 
Meer eg cee e and demonstration record. Mexican Spanish Academy Sierra Madre 440. 
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